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GIOVANNI MATTEO GIBERTI, BISHOP OF 
VERONA, AND THE GIBERTI PRESS. 

Mr. Crarkg, in his interesting account of the 
Library of Queen’s College, Oxford (6™ S. iv. 441, 
seqq.), has incidentally mentioned a specimen exist- 
ing there of the private press of a very distin- 
guished Italian prelate of the Reformation period, 
and of which probably but few specimens are in 
this country. As I happen to have spoken of the 
Giberti Press in a paper on “ Veronese Typo- 
graphy, XVth-XIXth Century,” read before the 
Royal Society of Literature in 1874, I may perhaps 
be permitted to place a few details before the 
readers of “ N, & Q.” 

One word, in limine, as to the bishop’s name. 
It was Giberti, as I have placed it at the head of 
the present note, not Ghiberti, as written by Mr. 
Cuarke. I have before me the elaborate and 
valuable monograph, Della Tipografia Veronese, 
Saggio Storico-Letterario (Verona, Tip. Merlo, 
1871), by Mgr. G. B. Carlo Conte Giuliari, Canon, 
and Librarian of the Chapter Library, as an 
authority alike for the orthography of the bishop’s 
name and for the publications of his press. 

The works named by Mgr. Giuliari as having 
been published under the direction of Bishop 





tix el Latin poets, and his 


ave 
Giberti, besides the Chyysostqm of. 
following :— OF EW Y 

“ Rossetti Blasii, Libellus de Rudimentis Musices, 
Veronz, MDXXIX. mense Septemtrio [sic] per Stepha- 
num et fratres de Nicolinis de Sabio,” Kc. 4to. 

The printers of this book, as of the Chrysostom 
and other works of the Giberti Press, were invited 
to Verona by the bishop, who established his 
press in the immediate vicinity of the cathedral, 
and furnished his printers with new type, both 
Roman and Greek. The Chrysostom bears date 
“ quarto Kalendas Julias,” 1529, so it would seem 
that not much time was lost in bringing out 
Rossetti’s book, the author of which was organist 
of the cathedral, and dedicated his work to the 
bishop. After music came the turn of grammar, 
the next issue of the Giberti Press being the 
following :— 

‘‘Grammatica Latina in Volgare. In Verona MpxxIx 
per Maestro Stephano Nicholini et Fratelli. Adi 23 
Decembrio [sic]}."’ 4to. 

This work is of unknown authorship. Maffei 
thought it the first Latin grammar published in 
Italian. 

The year 1530 saw some important issues from 
the Giberti Press, both as regards typography and 
subject-matter. It opened with :— 

*Euthymii Monachi Zigabeni, Commentationes in 
omnes Psalmos de Greco in Latinum converse per 
R. D. Philippum Saulum Episc. Brugnatensem, Veronz 
per Stephanum Nicolinum, &c., MDXXX. mense 
Januario.” Fol. 

A splendid edition, says Giuliari, in beautiful 
type, and with ample margin. It is dedicated to 
Clement VII. 


1529, are the 
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The next work published in 1530 belongs to the 


pastoral side of Bishop Giberti’s character, and 
throws a light upon the ecclesiastical history of 
the times :— 

*Giberti Gio. Mattheo, Breve ricordo di quello che 

hanno da fare i Chierici, massimamente Curati, ecc. 
In Verona MDXXX. per Maestro Stephano ecc. habita 
presso il Domo, nel mese di Aprile.” 4to, 
This is the first book in which the locality of the 
Giberti Press is stated. It is also the first pub- 
lished by the bishop on matters connected with 
the government of his beloved church of Verona, 
as Giuliari writes. It was brought out in view 
of the bishop’s first diocesan visitation, held in 
1530. 

To this year belongs also another Veronese pub- 
lication, Fracastori’s very highly praised Morbus 
Gallicus (Verone mpxxx. mense Augusto), 
which, however, bears no printer’s name, and 
cantiot, therefore, be certainly accounted a work 
of the Giberti Press. But the negativ: angument 
advanced by Giuliari, that nc other contemporary 
printers are known in Verona, is a strong one. 
Scaliger placed Fracastori at the head of the 
em ran through 
ix editions during the sixteenth century alone. 
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From 1530 we pass on to 1531, and from 
physical science we turn to theology :— 

“ Johonnis Damasceni, de Fide Orthodoxa, et de iis 

qui in fide dormierunt, grace. Veronw apud Stepha- 
num, etc. mense Majo. MDxxx1.” 4to. 
Like the Chrysostom, this is the editio princeps of 
the Greek text, and is edited by the same editor, 
Bernardino Donato, and dedicated to the same 
Pontiff, Clement VII. 

A few months pass away, and philosopby has its 
turn at the Giberti Press :— 

“ Turrii Julii Marci, De felicitate ad Paulinam Soro- 
rem. Veronz Mpxxx1 die xv mense Novembri per 
Stephanum et fratres,” &c. to. 


This is printed in what Giuliari calls a cursive | pag 


ebaracter, like Fracastori’s poem. 

With the year 1532 patristic theology comes to 
the front once more :— 

“Expositiones antique ac valde utiles...... Ex di- 

versis Sanctor. Patrum Commentariis ab (Ecumenico 
et Aretha collectz, &c. Veronzw MDXXXII apud 
Stephanum etc., mense februario.” Fol. 
A magnificent edition, says Giuliari, like the 
Chrysostom for the beauty of its type and paper, 
and likewise edited by Donato, and dedicated to 
Clement VII. The text is Greek throughout, 
and unaccompanied by a single note or translation. 
On this circumstance Mgr. Giuliari has a 
characteristic passage, which I may perhaps be 
allowed to cite from my former paper (7ransac- 
tions R. S. L., vol. xi. pt. i. New Series) :— 

"In those days only the few studied Greek, but at 
any rate they were to be found in every town, and their 
knowledge of the language was thorough. Nowadays it 
is taught in all the public Gymnasia, but hardly one can 
be found who understands it without a lexicon !” 

I must be content myself, like most of the undis- 
tinguished herd of the nineteenth century, to 
confess my great obligations to Liddell and Scott. 

Another Grecist of the day, Nogarola, follows 
suit, of whom I shall have to speak more specially 
in connexion with a subsequent work of his :— 

“ Nogarole Ludovici, Joannis Damasceni, libellus de 
his qui in fide dormierunt. e greco in latinum. 
a MDXXXII apud Stephanum etc., mense Mar.” 
Leone Allacci censured Nogarola for having 
attributed this work to St. John Damascene, but 
Maffei, with a touch of irony not inapplicable 
to other such cases, remarks that if Allacci had 
lived in Nogarola’s day he would probably have 
done just the same. 

I should like to take this opportunity of calling 
attention again to the fact that a mass of MS. 
matter of Nogarola’s composition, which formed 
part of the Saibante collection, is known to have 
reached this country, but all the researches of the 
late Sir Antony Panizzi were unavailing to trace 
the collection beyond the bookseller who was the 
first purchaser. Who knows, asks Mgr. Giuliari, 


in what English lord’s house these MSS. are now } 





reposing? If any “Lord Inglese” feels that the 
cap fits, he will do good service by letting us know 
it through “ N. & Q.” 

The next Veronese publication, and probably, 
but not certainly, also due to the Giberti Press, 
is an important original work by Nogarola, to 
which I specially drew the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Royal Society of Literature as being 
directly connected with the contemporary history 
of England :— 

“ Nogarole Ludovici, Disputatio super Reginz Britan- 
a divortio, s.u.n. (Veronse 1532 apud Steph. etc.).” 

0. 

A very rare tract, says Giuliari, of twenty-four 
es, and one which, though without any note, 
must be held to have issued from the press of the 
brothers Nicolini about the year 1532. The 
grounds for this attribution are, as before, the 
absence of our knowledge that any other press was 
then in existence at Verona. 

Nogarola’s correspondence, which was in the 
now dispersed Saibante collection, already alluded 
to, would, if we may judge from a sample cited by 
Mgr. Giuliari, throw not a little light upon the 
methods used to obtain opinions in favour of 
Henry VIII. on the great divorce question. I 
think the passage may be worth reproduction. 

“ It is now a year,” wrote Nogarola to Cardinal Clesio, 
“since an envoy of the King of Britain came here to us, 
and sought to work upon all the jurisconsults of this 
town, by promises both of heaps of money and the king’s 
favour, to approve and establish by arguments and 
reasoning the divorce that he wished to obtain from 
Catherine, daughter of the late King of Spain.” 
Nogarola’s opinion was, however, unfavourable to 
Henry’s wishes, so it may be presumed that he 
got neither “heaps of money” nor “the king’s 
favour.” 

But one more Veronese work attributed to the 
Giberti Press remains to be mentioned :— 

“ Donati Bernardini, Oratio habita in funere R. D. 
Ludovici Canossii Episcopi Bajocensis.” 4to. s.t.n. 
Mgr. Giuliari urges that this extremely rare tract 
of eight unnumbered pages should be referred to 
the Giberti Press and to the year 1532, the period 
of the death of the Bishop of Bayeux, who was an 
intimate friend of Bishop Giberti. The only known 
copy of this work, when obtained, after long and 
fruitless search, by Marquis Ottavio di Canossa, 
shortly before the publication of Mgr. Giuliari’s 
book, was immediately presented by the fortunate 
purchaser to the Civic Library in Verona—a good 
example to his fellow citizens, truly observes 
Giuliari, who has himself, I may add, set a similar 
example. The present Bishop of Verona, it is not 
uninteresting to note, is a member of the same 
distinguished house of Canossa, from which Michael 
Angelo claimed descent. 

Of Bishop Giberti, as an enlightened patron of 
letters, enough has been said, I hope, to establish 
his claim to the respectful memory of biblio- 
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graphers. Of his character as a prelate, it may be 
enough if I cite some of my own former words. 


“Giovanni Matteo Giberti,” I wrote (7rans. R. S. L., 
doe. cit.), “entered upon his episcopate in 1528, full of 
generous feelings, and an eager desire that the Church 
should benefit by the advance of science and the progress 
of civilization. By the Church, says Mgr. Giuliari, him- 
self a canon of Giberti’s cathedral, the bishop under- 
stood the people as well as their pastors, and he opened 
the hospitulities of the palace not only to theologians 
but to cultivators of every branch of science, arts, and 
letters. In those halls learned ecclesiastics like Lodovico 
di Canossa, Del Bene, Donato, &c., met such laymen as 
Fracastoro, Flaminio, Della Torre, Bernia...... Giberti was 
a prelate of the gentle school of Contarini and Sadolet, 
and some of his works on questions connected with the 
reforms which he c..sidered necessary had a very large 
circulation in Italy.” 


I do not think that I can bring my present note 
to a better close than by repeating the words 
written to me by a distinguished author—his- 
torian, poet, and art critic—the late Earl of Craw- 
ford and Balcarres, with which I closed my paper 
before the Royal Society of Literature :— Verona 
was a wonderful place, both in art and typography, 
and the stamp of its greatness is on it still.” 

C. H. E, Carmicwaert. 

New University Club, S,W. 





LORD HUSSEY AND THE LINCOLNSHIRE 
REBELLION. 
(Concluded from 6% 8, iv. 531.) 

We learn from Stow* that the rebellion in Lin- 
colnshire first manifested itself, early in October, 
1536, at an assize, held in various parts of the 
county, for collecting the king’s subsidy. The 
rebels numbered together nearly 20,000 men ;+ 
these, the chronicler tells us, “tooke certaine 
Lordes and gentlemen of the country causing them 
to be sworne to them upon certaine Articles, 
which they had devised”; such as refused to swear 
the rebels kept prisoners. Learning of the re- 
bellion, Henry quickly despatched a considerable 
force, under the command of the Duke of Suffolk, 
upon the appearance of which the rebels seem 
wisely to have laid down their arms and craved 
pardon ; their captains were, however, appre- 
hended and executed. Now, from Stow’s account, 
it would certainly seem that the captains, or chief 
men of the county, who were comparatively inno- 
cent of the whole affair, as they were forced to 
join the rebels by means of actual violence, were 
punished, whilst the rebels themselves—with a few 
exceptions}—escaped scot free. Whether or not 





* Stow’s Chronicle, p. 573. 

t It will be seen later, from the indictment taken 
against the rebels, that their number never really 
amounted to more than 12,000. 

~ On March 29, 1537, twelve Lincolnshire men were 
drawn to Tyburn and there hanged and quartered. One 
of a was an abbot (Dr. Mackrel).—See Stow’s Chron., 
P- 





Lord Hussey was one of those “ Lordes,” who, 
Stow tells us, was “caused” to join the rebel 
muster, we cannot say, but in the second of the 
three documents* under notice—the account which 
he himself gave of his action in the rebellion—he 
certainly gives his denial to the charge of treason, 
witle all appearance of truthfulness. This docu- 
ment is addressed to Cromwell, and must have 
been written after Lord Hussey’s conviction. We 
will, therefore, first consider the charges of which 
he was found guilty. 

Lord Hussey was indicted at Sleaford on 
May 12, 1536. In the indictment his name heads 
the list of some half-dozen persons, mostly “ gen- 
tlemen,” who were charged with “ traitorously 
conspiring to deprive the king of his dignity, 
rights, and title, viz., of being supreme Head of 
the Church of England,” and who, on October 2 in 
the same year, at Louth, “by the aid and abet- 
ment of the Lord Huse,” levied war against the 
king, “ made proclamations, and caused bells to 
be rung, by means of which they raised the people 
to the amount of 4,000 persons,” and so continued 
for two days. After which, with “arms and im- 
plements of war,” having taken oaths, chosen 
leaders, and increased their number to 6,000, they 
proceeded, “ with banners displayed, to Caister,” 
and there compelled “Sir Robert Tyrwhit Knight, 
and other Justices of the King, then sitting 
in full sessions, to fly for fear of death, and 
took some of the said justices prisoners.” The 
indictment further states that, at “the instigation 
of the Lord Huse,” the rebels, then numbering 
12,000 persons, finally marched upon Lincoln, 
and that throughout the insurrection Lord Hussey 
“‘compassed and imagined the death of the king,” 
and “aided and abetted ” in raising the rebellion. 
Lord Hussey pleaded “‘ Not guilty,” but the verdict 
of “ Guilty” being unanimously returned, judgment 
was found as in cases of high treason—‘‘ Execution 
to be had at Tyborne.”+ So much, then, for the 
indictment. ‘Now let us see what Lord Hussey, 
then awaiting his execution, writes to Cromwell. 
It seems that the secretary had desired that he 
should furnish him with all particulars of the re- 
bellion in Lincolnshire, and of that which broke 
out, almost at the same time, in Yorkshire. In 
reward for such information the secretary had pro- 
mised a pardon of “ lyffe, lands, and goodes,” but 
we shall see by what follows that Lord Hussey 
could give no particulars of the “ rising,” and pro- 
bably for the very good reason that he was totally 
unconnected with it, or else that, after all arrange- 
ments for it were completed, he was forced into 
taking a part in the proceedings. After promis- 
ing to state “the truth, and the whole truth,” he 
writes :— 





* Amongst the State Papers for the year 1537-8. 
y t Baga de Secretis, Pouch x., Bundle 2, 29 Hen. 
yiIt, 
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“T never knewe of the begyning (of the rebellion) in 
nether of the places, otherwise than is conteyned in the 
bill that I dide deliver to S* Thomas Wentworthe at 
Windsoure, nor was I never previe to these acts, nor 
never biddyd them (the rebels) in will, worde, or dede, 
but if I myght have hade fyve hundreth men I wolde 
have fought w' them, or ells I forsake my parte of 
heven ; for I was never traitor, nor of no counsaile of 
treason against his grace, and that will I take my dethe 
uppon when it shall please God and his Highness. 

“ Now at mydsomer shalbe thre yeres, my lorde Darcy, 
I, and S* Robt Counstable, as we satt at the borde, yt 
happenid that we spake of S* Fraunces Bygott, and his 
Priste in his sermonte lykenede O* Ladie to a poding, 
when the meate was ought* with many wordes more; 
and then my Lorde Darcey said that he was a noughty 
Priste, let him go; for in good faith I wilbe noe heri- 
tyke. And so said I, and lykwise S* Robert Counstable, 
for we will die Cristen men. And as for any worde of 
the Kinges matters, I harde none. 

“ Syns that tyme I never harde worde of that matter, 
nor of no nother, nor never sawe them, butt ons, and 
then they spake no worde of that to me, nor I to them. 
My Lorde, come lyffe or dethe, here is all I ever sayd. 

** All theis considerede, I humblie beseche yor good 
Lordeshippe, in the hono" of God, to be good Lorde to 
me, my wiffe, and my children. “ Joun Huse.” 

For some reason, however—possibly because 
the king found it more convenient to disbelieve 
Lord Hussey’s plea of innocency—it did not re- 
ceive credence, and in the last of the three docu- 
ments selected for notice we find Lord Hussey, 
almost on the eve of execution, praying the king 
that those of his (Lord Hussey’s) creditors who 
had not already received payment of their debts 
might not suffer by his forfeiture. The following 
petition, read in conjunction with the will—by 
which, as we have seen, the testator was so careful 
to provide for the comfort and welfare of his 
family after his decease—gives us some insight 
into the personal character of Lord Hussey, and 
shows him to have been, as well as an affectionate 
husband and father, an upright man of business, 
who, in the midst of troubles, even on the point 
of dying a cruel death, did not forget those to 
whom he was indebted. The petition, which is 
addressed “to the Kinges Highnes,” runs thus :— 

“ First that it may please his Grace of his Charitie, 
and for the love of God, to discharge such my sureties 
as stand bounden for me to his Highnes for the paye- 
ment of certain sumys of money yet not paid, nor the 
dayes come, howbeit some are past ; or elles that thei may 
recover suche land as I have appointed for the discharge 
of the same. And I shall pray for his grace, for I never 
offendid his grace in wyll, dede, or thought in any 
treason, by the dethe that I shall dye, and as I wold be 
savyd. 

* Item. I have paid to his grace the sumys of thre 
thousand pounds, as it shall appere by my boke signed 





* The practice of likening the Blessed Virgin to “a 
saffron baz,” was frequent about this period; and is 
similar to the idea of likening her “to a poding when 
the meate was ought”; as a bag in which saffron has 
once been contained becomes so impregnated with it 


that, even when emptied of its contents, it still retains 


some of the properties of saffron, 





with the hands of his grace’s treasourers of his chamber, 
the specialties whereof remaynes in the hands of his 
said grace’s treasourers, for the which some his grace 
gave me my pardon, redye to be shewid so it towchid no 
thing of his words. Notwithstanding my pardon my 
Lord Cardynall compellid me to paye it at that tyme. I 
movid his grace, and his highness promysid me that it 
shuld have hadd remedye. Now in the hono* of 
Criste’s Passion have petye of my synfull sowle and 
forgeve all my defaults and necligence, but treasons, 
and for that I wyll aske no pardon for as | be savid 1 
never offendid his grace in treason. 

“ Tiem. That his grace wyll be so gracious unto me that 
my detts may be paid that hereafter ensewith. 

“ First to one Cowper of Westmynster, xx". 

“ Jtem. To the executors of one Thomas Robertson of 
Boston, xx". 

“« Jtem. I was executor to one Lowe of Waltham which 
he and I chargid to spend xl" on a waye called Honye 
Lane, I spent as yet but x". And I spake with the 
warden of the Graye Freers at Ware to have gotten me 
some honest man to have lookyd upon it for this xxx", 
and that to spend upon the same. (Beseching your 
Grace in the waye of Charitie it may be paid.) 

* Item, 1 did sell to one Jamys Meryng certain woods 
at Kynsall, and recevyd of hym fiftie pounds, which wood 
as yet stands: in my most humble maner I beseche his 
highness ether that he may have his wood or his money. 

**Jiem. I do owe to Wylliam Walhedd bailif of the 
same xl marks. 

** Jiem. I do owe to my Lord of Lyncoln xx" or xxx", 

* Ttem. To one Wyll'm Cawdron of Hekington xxv", 

“ Jtem. To Sir John Allen Knight xx". 

“ Item. My Aunte Marmyon and I was thorough [s‘c], 
and I to paye hyr dawghter viii™*", yerely xl", and that 
she shall delyver all suche plate as she hadd of myne, 
which was worthe a good C markes and farther hadd hyr 
borde with me ix or x yerys. 

“ Jiem. The prior of Spalding xl" that I borrowid of 
Prior Boston. 

“ Jiem, To one Mr. Sentpole xx" that I borrowid of 
hym. 
Me tem. To John Soutte, Tailor to the Qwene, viii". 

“ Item, To Mr. Richard Grossand of London xxii". 

* Item. To my servaunte Nicolas Fetherston for ii bylls 
which apperith dewe by me to paye which the said 
Nicolas did laye owte for me. 

*« Jtem, To one Tonge Tailor Fletestrete vi". 

“ Item. To my servaunte Peter Seynthill clere of my 
Kechin, as apperith by a byll signed and sealid with my 
hand weh he laide owt of and for the charge of my 
house viii". 

“ Jtem, To John Clement of Folkingham v", 

* Jtem. To Maistres Darnold in Woodstrete iiij** " 

“ Item. To one Thomas Tipkyn of Saint Katheryns iiij". 

* Jtem. To one Poynter of Lymehouse v". 

“ Tiem. To one Thomas Webster of Willowghby 
vi" xiii® iv‘. 

* Item. To the Susters of one Grymsby (whose tytle as 
I remember one Wentworth hath by maryage) for the 
purchase of Bytham, to my remembraunce xxv". * 

“ Item. I beseche his grace to be good unto a dawghter 
of myne weh is called Dorothe Huse, which was hande- 
fasted and bytrawthid to one Thomas Wymbusshe by 
their owne accorde* and agrementes before sufficient 
Record. Which Thomas Wymbusshe was warde unto 
his grace and I bought hym of his highenes,t Beseching 


* An addition, apparently, in Lord Hussey'’s own hand. 
t+ See Pat. Roll, 24 Hen. VIII., p. 1, grant to Lord 
Hussey of the wardship and marriage of Thomas, son 


| and heir of Christopher Wymbushe, deceased. 
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his grace that the marrage may take effecte for the dis- 
charging of theire consciences, 
“ Your humbell servaunte, 
“Jouxn Huse.” 

Stow does not give us the exact day on which 
Lord Hussey suffered death, but it was some time 
in the June following the outbreak of the Lincoln- 
shire rebellion, i.¢., June, 1537. It will have 
been noticed that in the extract from the Baga de 
Secretis, the place of execution was fixed to be at 


|eetatem et infirmitatem.” 


Sir Hugh de Gerunde, son and heir of Nicholas, 


| pays homage for the lands his father had held in 


1268 (Excerpt. ex Rot. Fin. ii. 470). In 21 Ed. I. 
he was excused from attending the assizes “ propter 
He died 26 Ed. I. in 
possession of the above-mentioned lands, his heir 


| being his son Hugh, aged twenty-four years and 
| over. 


Previously to his decease he had settled his 
manor of Wrenstede on Hugh, his son and heir, 


|} and Margaret his wife, for the term of their natural 


Tyburn ; Stow, however, tells us that it took |lives. His widow Margaret married Stephen de 


place at Lincoln. Probably the chronicler is cor- 
rect; for some reason it may have been incon- 
venient to remove Lord Hussey—who was, as we 
have seen, tried at Sleaford—to London. 

Wituiam Jonny Harpy. 





Toe Gerunve Famity.—The earliest recorded 
ancestor of this family is Turstin de Girunde, 
who at the time of the Domesday Survey held of 
Bishop Odo one yoke in Buckland, Kent, together 
with the manors of Foxcote and Dodington, Bucks 
(Domesday 106 and 144b). From him descended, 
we may presume, Hamo de Girunde, who was 
seep of these lands temp. Ric. I. This Hamo 

rings suit against Giles de Merlay, November 6, 
6 Ric. I, 1194 (Rot. Cur. Reg. i, 34); and in 
9 Ric I. he sues Walter de la Haie, through Philip 
de Girunde, his son, to make him pay for one 
knight’s fee he holds of him in Foxcote, Bucks. 
The said Walter pays him five marks of silver and 
one black horse, “Bausein” (Ped. Fin. i, 160). 
In the following year it would appear that Hamo 
was dead and his son Philip in possession of his 
lands (Ped. Fin. i, 174). Philip de Girunde in 
1201 pays fifteen marks de oblat. and holds three 
knights’ fees of the honour of Peverell, London 
(Rot. Oblat. et Fin. 161). In 1199 he pays two 
and a half marks of silver to Richard Fitzwalter 
for one hide of land in Dodington, Bucks, and in 
1202 he pays forty shillings scutage for land in 
Bucks. In 1210 there are entries to his name of 
several sums of money de prestito. Sept. 16, 1216, 
the Sheriff of Bucks is ordered to give to William 
de Gatesden “ terram que fuit Philippi de Girunde 
cum pertin. in Dudinton qui est cum inimicis 
domini Regis ” (Rot. Lit. Claus. 288). He died 
before 1222, in which year “ Rosamunda que fuit 
uxor Phil. de Girunde” pays twenty marks fine to 
marry whom she pleases (Excerpt.ex Rot. Fin.i.81). 
Next comes Nicholas de Girunde, probably the 
son and certainly the heir of Philip, who in 5 
Hen. III. had permission to hold a market on his 
manor of Ashurst, Kent (Rot. Lit. Claus. 4440). 
He died in 1268, and the writ of Inq. p.m., tested 
at Westminster March 28 of that year, certifies that 
he held one knight’s fee of the king in Wrenstede 
and Ashurst, Kent, and a lordship of two knights’ 
fees in Foxcote and Dodington Bucks, and that 
his heir was his eldest son Hugh, aged thirty years. 





Tedemers (Rot. Parl. i. 276). Hugh de Gerunde, 
son and heir of Sir Hugh, pays homage for the 
lands his father had held 27 Ed. I. He was sum- 
moned to appear with horse and arms at the muster 
at Berwick-on-Tweed June 24, 1301. His Inq. p.m. 
was held 1 Ed. II., but, having access only to the 
Calendar, I am unable to state who was his heir, 
I presume, however, that this was John de Gerund, 
who in 1316 was certified lord of Foxcote and 
Dodington, Bucks, and Ashurst, Kent. This John 
died 15 Ed. II., and, as appears from a probat, 
wtat. in 7 Ed. III. (Cal. Ing. p.m. iv. 439), left a 
daughter and heiress, Matilda, wife of Sir Henry 
de Chalfonte, of Chalfonte, Bucks, which Sir Henry 
was high sheriff of Bucks in 1341, and knight 
of the shire from 1348 to 1350. He died in 43, 
and his wife Matilda in 45, Ed. III. Their son 
and heir was Thomas de Chalfonte, who died in 
9 Ric. IL, when his heirs and next of kin were, 
according to Hasted, found to be John Bedeford, 
Roger Turnour, Sibille Jarconville, and Agnes, 
daughter of Walter atte Style. Berry gives Sir 
Henry and Matilda de Chalfonte a daughter, 
Christian, wife of Thomas Waller, of Groombridge, 
but I am unable to find any trace of her, and should 
be greatly indebted for any information on this 
point. I should also be glad to have information 
concerning the relationship of John de Gerunde 
to the Hugh de Gerunde whose Inq. p.m. was held 
in 1 Ed. If. There is, so far as I am aware, no 
pedigree or account of this family either in print 
or in MS. CHRISTOPHER JOHNSTON, Jun, 
§2, Franklin St., Baltimore, Md., U.S.A, 


Tue Farner or Sir Toomas Lawrence.—The 
story of the precocious childhood of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence—how, before he was five years old, he 
used to recite long pieces from Milton and Collins 
to his father’s customers, and draw their portraits 
—is well known. 

In Columella; or, the Distressed Anchoret, a 
Colloquial Tale, 2 vols. 1779, a scarce and very 
readable old novel by Richard Graves (the friend 
of Fielding, Pope, and other celebrities), who held 
the rectory of Claverton, near Bath, for two gene- 
rations, I find the following reference to the 
father of the eminent painter; it indicates that 
the struggling inn-keeper retained an unusual 
relish for literature to be thus publicly noted ; it 
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may be, however, that Graves knew his father, 
who was a clergyman :— 

“ We arrived at the Black Bear in Devizes, where we 
were politely received by the public-spirited Mr. Lau- 
rence [sic], who, notwithstanding the sarcastical reflec- 
tions of his Chippenham antagonists, and their vaunted 
superiority in being two miles nearer; Mr. Laurence, I 
say, is the only man upon the road for warm rooms, 
soft beds, and for reading Milton.” 

The public spirit for which Mr. Lawrence is 
here commended has reference to the erection, at 
his own expense, of signal posts (painted white) 
across Salisbury Plain; they were 12 ft. in height, 
and were stationed at intervals of half a mile. 
Tourists of the period make frequent mention 
of the landlord of the Bear Inn and of his “ in- 
genious family” in terms of praise. Madame 
D’Arblay, staying at the Bear in April, 1780, 
writes to a friend: “ Mrs. Thrale and I were 
much pleased with our hostess, Mrs. Lawrence, 
who seemed something above her station in her 
inn.” Pecuniary embarrassments compelled Mr. 
Lawrence to leave Devizes the following year. 

At the time of his illustrious son’s birth he kept 
the White Lion Inn at Bristol, but his business 
failing there, about three years afterwards he took 
the Black Bear at Devizes. The future painter 
was ten years old when Graves wrote Columella. 

Cn. Evxin Maruews. 

7, Hamilton Road, N. 


Tue Deatn or Epwarp or Lancaster At 
Tewkessvny.—This event, which occurred on 
May 4, 1471, is variously narrated, as may be 
seen in ordinary histories. But «a new light is 
thrown on it by the record of the Norwich cor- 
poration book, This city was strongly Yorkist, 
and sent forty men equipped and paid to Tewkes- 
bury field. The register, under the year 1470/1, 
thus speaks of the event, “ Ad guerram Tewkes- 
bury, ubi adjudicatus fuit Edvardus filius Henrici 
nuper regis anglise et mater ejus capta.” The use 
of this word by a contemporary scribe seems to 
me to indicate that Edward of Lancaster was cap- 
tured, tried by a military tribunal, and executed. 

I may note that in the same year, but in a 
previous entry, the corporation record their ex- 
penditure in receiving and protecting (?) the 
queen, Elizabeth Woodville, and her daughter, 
Elizabeth of Ycrk, for three days and three 
nights ; and in the next year present the “ egregius 
princeps,” Richard, Duke of Gloucester, with 101. 
in a gilded purse, besides making presents to his 
“ histriones” and an attendant of his. At the same 
time they imprison two persons in the Guildhall 
for abusive language held against the king and 
the duke. English history at this time is so dark 
that every scrap of contemporary fact is of service, 
and one of the forty may have told the fact. 

James E, Tucrotp Rogers. 

Oxford. 





Berenoarta, Queen or Ricnarp I.—She is 
said somewhere to have been the only queen of 
England who never visited this country. What 
does this record mean, then ?— 

“ London’'—Domina Berengaria Regina recepit in 
propria persona sua, anno iiii'® Regis Henrici tertii, post 
Translationem Beati Thome, mille marcas: et frater 
Walterus, monachus de Persenia, recepit mille marcas 
pro ea, in festo Omnium Sanctorum, anno v'° Regis 
ejusdem.” 

This is from the Memoranda Rolls, 5 Hen. III. 
The queen must, therefore, have received per- 
sonally at the Exchequer, in July, 1220, 1,000 
marks, and on All Saints’ day, same year, sent a 
monk of the Cistercian Abbey of Persigne (in 
Maine) for another thousand. I believe Exchequer 
payments were only made at the Exchequer. 

J. Bary. 


Irish Porputar Batiaps.—In “N. & Q.,” 6% 
S. iii. 185, you allowed me to say a word on this 
subject. Now that the open organization of the 
Land League has been suppressed, may I record 
that there was published last year (1881) in Dublin 
a small 12mo. of sixteen pages, called Lays of the 
Land League, by T. D. S[ullivan]? This contains 
four songs: 1. “ Murty Hynes”; 2. “Our Vow”; 
3. “Plant the Branches”; 4. “ Griffith’s Valua- 
tion”; and “Hold the Harvest,” by Fanny Parnell. 
These are all good examples of the historical 
nature of the Irish ballad—a point to which I drew 
attention as above. “ Griffith’s Valuation,” being 
set to one of the Irish melodies, has become 
popular among the Irish in England, being fre- 
quently sung at their concerts and entertuinments. 
Were I not afraid of encroaching upon your space, 
I would ask permission to reprint it in “ N. & Q.,” 
as subsequent events have shown that it may be 
regarded as in some respects prophetic. Can any 
one give me the history of Harvey Duff? It isan air 
with which newspaper readers have become familiar 
in consequence of the offence which it gives to the 
Royal Irish Constabulary, and of the arrests which 
have taken place on account of its being sung or 
whistled. Also, may it not be well to place on 
permanent record that the Land League news- 
paper, United Ireland, was seized by the Govern- 
ment on the publication of its nineteenth number, 
bearing date Dec. 17, 1881? James Britrey. 

Isleworth. 


Danisu Fork-tore.—I send you the following 
curiosities, gathered from a servant of this nation- 
ality, whose native place is on the border of 
Schleswig- Holstein :— 

You are sure to be lucky if when starting on a 
journey you meet eithera flock of sheepor a black cat. 

If a crow caw near a house some dreadful cala- 
mity is sure to befall the inhabitants. She did not 
know we had those creatures in England ; she 
thought they had been confined to Denmark ! 
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Though there is no objection to sewing on a 
Sunday, yet it is very wicked to do so on Christ- 
mas Eve, when the day ought to be spent in burn- 
ing candles to the three kings—this it is “holy” 
todo. I may add that the girl is a Lutheran, and 
the root of this idea stretches far beyond pre-Refor- 
mation times, down to the eldest of all idolatries, 
that worship of the sun-god which was pre-emi- 
nently rife in Scandinavia. 

If I “come across” any further oddities of this 
kind I will report them if they seem worth it. 

HERMENTRUDE. 
| Thorpe’s Northern Mythology should be consulted. ] 


Mompine Day.—St. Thomas’s Day is known 
by this name in Lincolnshire, and the old widows 
are said to “ go a-mumping ” on that day. I think 
that I heard the same term in Herefordshire years 
ago, though the ordinary phrase in that part of the 
country was “ going a-gooding.” Numbers of poor 
women duly observed the rites of “ Mumping 
Day ” on Dec. 21, 1881, in the county of Lincoln. 

Curuspert Bebe. 


On toe Works or Micuet ANGELO.— 
Buonarroti! As Luther's daring spirit shook, 
Even to its foundation, the belief of men 
In things they had deem'd sacred; so the Arts forsook 
With thee beaten paths for others long forgotten, 
And sought to learn from Truth the source of the 
sublime. 
She was thy idol through long years of toil. And when 
Her lessons had been learn’d, and with the flight of 
time 
Guided by them came insp ration, it was then— 
If to set forth joy, grief, love, hate, virtue, or crime— 
Shown by thy hand in forms and features which express 
More than we know or feel. For, like the eagle's ken, 
Thy mind reach’d farther than ours; and thy works 
impress 
With awe that makes the little that we know seem less. 
Ratrn N. James. 


“Foo.s’ paRADISE.”—A writer in the Atheneum, 
Dec. 24, p. 846, seems to think that John Day is 
the first English writer who used these words. 
This is not correct; there are several earlier 
instances. N. Udall’s translation of the Apoph- 
thegmes of Erasmus, 1542, contains at least two ; 
see pp. 202 and 342 of the reprint, 1877. See also 
his Paraphrase upon Luke (1548) :— 

“ For oft tymes we be afeard to belieue the thyng 
whiche we do rather then our liues, wishe to be true, as 
men fearyng leste we shou'd cast our selfes into some 
fooles paradise, or false ioye, wherof to be anon after 
depriued again.” —F. 193. 

R. R. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


A Muisprint.—“‘ N. & Q.” has from time to 
time chronicled strange misprints. The following 
cutting should certainly be added to the number : 
“ Bridal of Triermain, or the Veal of St. John, in 
3 Cantos, 12mo. half bound, 1s., 1813.” The word 





this beautiful error from a second-hand book 
catalogue which reached me very recently. I am 
too merciful at this happy season to mention the 
name of the gentleman who has issued it. If he 
should have detected it, I am sure he will have 
been as much amused as I was when I came upon 
it. Anon. 


“Pincusnion Iny.”—This title is not given in 
The History of Signboards. It is the name of 
an inn at Wyberton, near Boston, Lincolnshire. 

Curpbert Breve, 


A Provers.—In Mercurius Melancholicus, 
under the date Sept., 1647, alluding to the trained 
bands and auxiliaries, is the following: “ As wise 
as Waltham’s calf, that went nine miles to suck a 
bull and came athirst.”. Epwarp Halston. 


Curistmas Day on A Sunpay.—If we give 
credence to the proverbs of particular days, we 
may this year look out for squalls :— 

**Tf Christmas day on a Sunday fall, 
A troublous winter we shall have all.” 
Wituram Pratt. 
Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet, 


A.D. 1881.—Do let us put on record in 

“N. & Q,” which, I hold as an article of faith, is 

nw 9 - ? 
to survive all other printed matter, the following 
letter, addressed by E. 8. D. to the Spectator of 
Dec. 31, 1881 :— 

“« Ts it worthy to be recorded in the last number of the 
Spectator for the year 1881 that this vear is notable for 
the largest census ever taken in the British Islands, the 
largest Volunteer review ever held in the British Islands, 
the hottest day and the coldest ever scientifically recorded 
in England, the greatest number of comets ever seen in 
the same year in England, the highest high jump. the 
quickest quarter-mile run, and the largest score at cricket 
ever made by one batsman in one innings ; the quickest 
sea-passage on record between England and Australia, 
and between England and North America?”’ 

The editor adds, “It was also remarkable for 
the largest amount of ‘bore’ ever suffered by a 
civilized community,” and aptly observes that his 
correspondent “evidently touches life at a good 
many distinct points.” W. E. B. 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 





Courtesy Tittes.—The eldest son of a peer 


|above the rank of a viscount and enjoying more 


than one dignity is commonly known by courtesy 
under his father’s second title. But what authority 
is there for an earl’s eldest son assuming the title 
of a lord in conjunction with his family name, or 


italicized should, of course, be Vale. Ihave culled being known, in fact, by courtesy under a title non- 
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existent, or in abeyance, or no longer belonging to 
the father ? 

To cite cases in point. The eldest son of the 
Earl of Lindsey is styled Lord Bertie, although 
the earldom is the sole title. The son and heir of 
the Earl of Devon, who is without a second title, 
since the Barony of Courtenay, if not still under 
attainder, would now be in abeyance, is styled 
Lord (not Viscount) Courtenay. The eldest son 
of the Earl of Huntingdon is known as Lord 
Hastings, although the earl has no second title, 
and the Barony of Hastings—that of 1461—is 
possessed by the Earl of Loudoun, while there is 
furthermore a second true Lord Hastings, actually 
known under this title, the holder of the honour 
created temp. Edward I. The Earl of Guilford’s 
eldest son is known as Lord North, although the 
Barony of North, which fell into abeyance on the 
death of the third earl, who was also ninth Lord 
North, is now vested in the Baroness North, and 
the earl’s only second title is that of Baron Guil- 
ford. On this fact, under the announcement of 
the third earl’s death, in the Annual Register for 
1802 (p. 504), I find the following comment :— 

“If the present lord should marry and have a son, he 
would, by the courtesy of England, take the second title, 
which would be that of Guildford ; a strange coincidence 
in the anna!s of heraldry, as in that case both father 
and son would bear the title of Guildford.” 

If there must be two Richmonds in the field, in 
the last-named case, perhaps, less confusion would 
ensue between a Lady North and a (by courtesy) 
Lord North than between two Lords Guilford. 
But again I ask, is the rule in regard to courtesy 
titles elastic enough to cover and justify such 
instances as those just quoted, and, if so, what 
precedent can be shown for it? H. W. 

New Univ. Club. 


Famity or Darcy.—I want information about 
Henry Darcy, who lived in the time of King John. 
So far as I can make out, he was either brother or 
first cousin to Thomas, great-grandson to Norman 
Darcy, who came to England with the Conqueror. 
It is recorded of Henry that he died without 
children, and his property was divided amongst 
“sex pauperes sorores suas.” I cannot, however, 
find any record either of his birth or death. I 
have by me a copy of a charter of Philip Darcy, 
bearing date 7 Edw. IL, which Philip must have 
been (judging from the charter) some relation to 
the above Henry, but what I cannot say. I should 
be thankful for information not only about Henry, 
but the early history generally of the Darcy family. 

J. Goutton ConsTABLe. 

Walcot, Brigg. 


“Yurz TReE.”—What was meant by this term 
in the romance of Sir Orpheo in Ritson’s Metrical 
Romances, ll. 67, 163, 377? Ympe usually means 
a graft, but in the passages cited it must have been 





intended to specify some tree more distinctly. Is 
it a mistaken rendering of Ital. ginepro or Span. 
enebro, a juniper ? R. C. A, Prior. 


Heratpry: Dirrerexcixc Arus.—Geoffry, a 
second son, who died in 1478, charged his family 
coat of arms with the crescent for difference. 
There was no second son of any of his descendants 
who left male descendants any of whom are still in 
existence until a descendant, dying in 1712, left 
an elder son James and a second son John, lineal 
male descents from both of whom have continued 
to this day. How should the lineal male de- 
scendants of James and John respectively difference 
the family arms?) Am I right in assuming that 
the descendants of James, the elder son, should 
continue to bear the crescent for difference, whilst 
the descendants of John, the second son, should 
charge a second crescent on the first? The son of 
John had also a second son Charles, whose descent, 
again, has continued in the male line. Howshould 
his descendants difference the arms—by charging 
a third crescent on the second? Ought these 
differences, if adopted, to be recorded in the 
College of Arms? J. H. J. 


“Danorny Hatu.”—Not far from Thirsk, in 
Yorkshire, stands a house marked on the 
Ordnance map as “Danothy Hall.” Near this 
place I was located for eighteen months. It is an 
old, red-brick, roomy house, with double walls, 
now occupied by a farmer. A ghastly story was 
told me, in various versions, as to the origin of 
the name; the chief point being that there 
formerly lived here one Busby, whose servant, 
Dan. Otty (or Auty), was acoiner. Busby, dis- 
covering this, murdered him and appropriated the 
money. He in turn was found out by a maid- 
servant, whom he treated in the same way as 
he had previously served Dan. Otty; but every- 
thing coming to light, the aforesaid Busby died 
suddenly of asphyxia, in the presence of some 
avengers of the majesty of the law, at cross roads 
on the way to Topcliffe station. The place, a 
favourite meet for the hounds, is known now as 
“Busby Stoop.” Can any one tell me where I 
can read a true account in print? I can find no 
trace of the execution of Busby in any criminal 
records. Frep. W. Joy, M.A. 

Cathedral Library, Ely. 


St. Epmunp or East Anoiia.—At Toulouse 
are said to be preserved in a shrine of silver the 
remains of this prince, which, it is stated, were 
removed from his shrine at the dissolution of Bury 
Abbey and taken to the above city. Is there any 


historical or contemporary evidence of such re- 
moval? Perhaps, also, some correspondent familiar 
with Toulouse will kindly give particulars as to 
the location and condition of the shrine, and the 
tradition belonging thereto. N. 8. 
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Earty Datep Boox-Piate.—I have a book- 
plate with the inscription, “ William Vndrill his 
Booke : 1633,” surrounded by a border. I am 
told this is the earliest English dated book-plate 
known, and I shall be very glad to know if this 
is really the case. F. R. Extis, M.A. 

Wenlock Viearage. 


* WonpErR.”—Was wonder used as an adverb 
by English writers in the sixteenth century as 
wunder is in modern German? I believe Leland 
SO uses it. E. 8. Dopason, 

Pitney House, Yeovil. 


Rosert Lertice Hooper, Lorp Cnier Jvs- 
TICE OF THE Province or New Yorxk.—Is 
anything known of his personal history? He 
died (where ?) in 1739. To what branch of the 
Hooper family did he belong ? R. P. H. 


PcnisnMeNtT FoR HicH TREASON TEMP. 
Ouiver Cromweti.—It is said, and I believe 
truly, that during the time that Oliver Cromwell 
was supreme ruler of these nations the horrible 
high treason punishment was never put in force, 
but that culprits were hanged or beheaded with- 
out torture. Is there positive evidence of this ? 

Anon. 

Baryapas Orey.—I shall be glad to receive 
any information as to the family of Barnabas 
Oley and his benefactions, in addition to the 
ordinary references. J. F. ¥. 

Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Tue Game or “ Praterere.”—In Hilary Term, 
7 Edw. I., a boy of ten years of age, William son 
of Peter the mason, playing with Robert son of 
William Russel, in the town of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, at this game, in throwing his stone at the 
mark hit William Russel (the father) on the head 
and killed him. What sort of game was this? A 
boy of ten could not throw a very large stone, one 
would think. People seem to have been very easily 
killed in those days, perhaps from being insuffi- 
ciently fed. Many instances could be given from 
the Assize Rolls, from which the above record is 
taken. J. Bary. 


Tue Rovurricnac Famiry.—Can any one tell 
me about the Rouffignac family of Languedoc? 
They were, I believe, Huguenots, and a section of 
them, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
fled to England, when some of them ultimately 
settled in Cornwall. At the same time, it seems, 
a portion of the family of the Kings of Yvetot 
fled to England, some of them also going to 
Geneva, I believe. The Vautier family, I under- 
stand, claim to be descendants of these titular 
kings. Also, can any one tell me of an English 
verse translation of Béranger’s famous song “ Le 


Roi d’Yvetot.” Ww. s. L. S. 


“Was CRUCIFIED, DEAD, AND BURIED.”—Can 
another example be given of a similar use of 
the words was dead in the sense of “ expired”? 
| It can hardly be an adjective“ was a dead man,” 
as this would be far too equivocal for an article of 
faith ; nor can it be==“‘ being dead,” as this would 
require the transposition of the conjunction, thus : 
“was crucified, and being dead was buried.” 
Similarly it cannot mean, “ till he was dead,” as 
this would need the use of the adverb then in the 
last clause, “He was crucified till he was dead, 
and then he was buried.” It must mean, “ He 
was crucified, [actually] died, and was buried,” so 
that the adjective dead is used as a verb—‘“‘ was 
deaded,” was “made dead,”—“ He was crucified, 
was deprived of life, and was buried.” Your 
readers, no doubt, know that the word dead does 
not stand in the early forms of the creed, nor in 
the Oriental form. It is an innovation, and, as it 
appears to me, is a most objectionable way of 
stating an important fact. 
E. Coppa Brewer. 


Kiye Canvute.—Is there any historical or tra- 
ditional authority for considering Canute the 
Great a parricide ! Accuracy. 


Nomismatic.—I have a sixpence of Victoria, 
1840, which on the obverse is countermarked 
upon the neck of the bust with a circular stamp ; 
lion walking, showing left cheek. Legend 
encircling it, “ Litada-Por-El-Gobierno.” 
Wanted, an explanation of this stamp. 

W. Sravennacen JONEs. 

79, Carlton Hill, N.W, 





Biryiz oF Broomnity.—On the title-page of a 
book dated 1553, in my library, is a book-plate of 
the above family, viz., Gu., a fesse arg. between 
a bow and arrow in full draught in chief, and 
three men’s legs couped at the thighs in fesse pale- 
ways of the second ; crest, a lion’s head erased gu.; 
motto, “Sapere aude incipe,” and supported by 
two priests. ‘‘ Burden sculp.” Underneath is the 
autograph of R. Birnie, in a sixteenth century 
hand. Cuan any collector give me about the date 
of the book-plate? I could send the title-page for 
inspection, with other autographs of the family 
thereon, as it is quite loose. 

Epwarp J. TaYtor. 

Bishopwearmouth. 


Fonts oF THE Restoration Perrop.—How is 
it that so many country church fonts bear dates of 
the early period of Charles II.’s reign? We meet 
with accounts of the old font stone being sold and 
replaced by a new one. Were the former ones 
damaged in the turmoil of the Civil Wars or 
during the Cromwellian régime, or were they after- 





wards considered desecrated on account of having 
been used by unordained ministers, and thereby 
unfitted for sacred uses ? CurrosiryY. 
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Otiver Cromwett’s Morner.—Is there in 
existence an original portrait of her ? G. W. 


Caarternovuse Scnoor.—It has been the cus- 
tom here for at least 160 years to have a dinner of 
old Carthusians on Founder’s Day, Dec. 12. We 
have a record of these festivities, sometimes in 
great detail. In 1727, amongst other things, it is 
stated that 130 flasks of claret were consumed, 
and that they cost 3s. 9d. each. I want to dis- 
cover what the size of these flasks was, John 
Wesley was one of the stewards that year. They 
drank also five dozen of red port and white, at 
1s. 6d, and two gallons of arrack. 

CaRTHUSIAN, 


Cuaristuas Carps.—As the custom of sending 
Christmas cards has become so universal, would it 
not be well to place on record in “ N. & Q.” the 
date of its commencement? Has the custom 
obtained more than half a century ? 

Caro.inE Fisuwick. 


AvutTnHors or Quotations WantTEep.— 


On a gravestone in the churchyard of an adjacent 
parish in Suffolk are inscribed the following lines, which 
scarcely seem to owe their origin to any local poet or to 
have come from the stonecutter’s book :— 

“ Far from these narrow scenes of night 

Unbounded glories rise, 

And realms of infinite delight, 
Unknown to mortal eyes. 

Fair distant land! could mortal eyes 
But half its joys explore, 

How would our spirits long to rise, 
And dwell on earth no more !” 

Joun PickForp. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
“ Quas in lucem protulit 
Sole radiantior Luna.”’ M. N. 8. 


“Supprimit Orator que Rusticus edit inepté.” 
Quoted by Jacques Bernard in the Vowvelles de la Ré- 
publique des Lettres, Jan., 1709. W. E. Buckuey, 





Replies. 


A PROTESTANT INDULGENCE OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, 
(6 S. iv. 464, 514.) 

It will appear, I think, on reference to the text of 
the statutes, that some of your correspondents have 
drawn large inferences from inadequate premises. 
I will briefly state the effect of the enactments, so 
far as they illustrate the licence to Richard Cart- 
wright and its confirmation by royal letters patent, 
as well as the extracts from episcopal act-books 
and parish registers. 

The statute 25 Henry VIII, c. 21, entitled 
“The Act concerning Peter-pence and Dispensa- 
tions,” provides as follows:— 

“Section 3. Neither the king nor any of his eub- 
jects shall sue to the Bishop of Rome for licences, &c. 


“bid. The Archbishop of Canterbury shall have 
ney! to grant to the king all such licences, Xc., as 

ave been accustomed to be obtained at the see of Rome, 
and all other licences, &c., necessary for the honour of 
the king and the wealth of the realm. 

“Section 4. The archbishop shall have power to grant 
to the king’s subjects all manner licences, &c., for any 
cause whereof such licences, &c., have been accustomed 
to be had at the see of Rome, or by the authority there- 
of, or of any prelate of this realm. 

“ Section 6. No licence, &c., under this Act being of 
such importance that the tax of the expedition thereof 
at Rome extended to four pounds or above, shali be put 
in execution till confirmed by the king under the Great 
Seal and enrolled in Chancery; this act being sufficient 
warrant to the chancellor to confirm, by letters patent, 
in the king’s name, the aforesaid writings under the 
archbishop’s seal; and licences for which the tax at 
Rome was under four pounds shall pass by the arch- 
bishop’s seal, and shall not of necessity be confirmed by 
the Great Seal, unless desired by the procurers. 

“Section 15. This Act shall not be prejudicial to the 
Archbishop of York, or to any bishop or prelate of the 
realm ; but they may lawfully dispense in all cases in 
which they were wont to dispense by the common law 
or custom of the realm afore the Act.” 


This Act of Henry VIII. is still in force, and, 
¢.g., “ special licences to marry at any convenient 
time or place” are granted under its authority, 
which is recognized in section 20 of the Marriage 
Act, 4 Geo. IV., c. 76. 

The statute 5 Eliz., c. 5, entitled “An Act 
touching Politick Constitutions for the Mainte- 
nance of the Navy,” provides as follows :— 


“Section 15. (For the benefit and commodity of this 
realm to grow as well in maintenance of the navy as in 
sparing and increase of flesh victual of this realm) from 
Pentecost next it shall not be lawful to eat any flesh 
upon any days now usually observed as fish-days, or upon 
any Wednesday now newly limited to be observed as 
fish-day, on pain of forfeiture of three pounds for every 
offence, or three months’ close imprisonment. 

“ Section 17. The prohibition is not to extend to any 
person having special licence, upon causes contained 
in the licence, and granted according to the laws of the 
realm. 

“Section 18, The licence is to be void unless it con- 
tain a condition for payment to the poor men’s box of 
the parish as follows: in the case of a lord of parlia- 
ment or his wife, 26s. 8d.; of a knight or a knight's 
wife, 13s. 4d.; and of a person under that degree, 6s. td. 
yearly. 

“Section 19. No licence is to extend to the eating of 
beef at any time of the year, or to the eating of veal from 
Michaelmas to lst May. 

“Section 20. Persons enforced, by reason of notorious 
sickness, for recovery of their health, to eat flesh shal} 
be sufficiently licensed by the bishop of the diocese, or 
by the parson, vicar, or curate of the parish, &c.; the 
licence not to endure longer than the time of the sick- 
ness ; and if the sickness continue above eight days after 
the licence granted, then the licence to be registered in 
the church-book. 

“Section 23. Such persons as heretofore were or ought 
to be licensed, by reason of age or other cause, by order 
of the ecclesiastical laws, shall enjoy the same privilege 
and accustomed licences, anything in this Act notwith- 
standing. 

** Sections 39, 40. And because no manner of person 





| shall misjudge of the intent of this estatute, limiting 
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orders to eat fish and to forbear eating of flesh, but that 
the same is purposely intended and meant politickly for 
the increase of fishermen and mariners, and repairing of 
port-towns und navigation, and not for any superstition 
to be maintained in the choice of meats: Be it enacted, 
that whosoever shall by preaching, teaching, writing, or 
open speech notify that any eating of fish or forbearing 
of flesh mentioned in this statute is of any necessity for 
the saving of the soul of man, or that it is the service of 
God otherwise than as other politick laws are and be, 
that then such persons sha!l be punished as spreaders of 
false news are and ought to be.” 

The Act was to continue for ten years, and these 
provisions were further continued from time to 
time, the last continuance Act being that of 
16 Charles I. c. 4; and they were not removed 
from the statute book until repealed by the Statute 
Law Revision Act, 1863. It is probable that the 
licence to Richard Cartwright, as it was to have 
effect for a whole lifetime and to extend to guests, 
was one which would have cost at Rome more 
than four pounds, and therefore, according to the 
statute of Henry, required confirmation under the 
Great Seal ; or it may be that, the point being 
doubtfal, it was deemed prudent to have the con- 
firmation. 

It is obvious ‘hat the memoranda cited from 
episcopal act-books and parish registers have no 
reference to any exercise of ecclesiastical “ dis- 
cipline,” or to “any superstition in the choice 
of meats,” as if it were “of any necessity for 
the saving of the soul of man,” or as if it were 
“the service of God”; but that they are merely 
records of licences granted under the authority of 
the law of the land, by which priests as well as 
laity were bound. It is further apparent that 
where confirmation was necessary under the Act 
of Henry VIII., it was not the king’s “ personal 
ratification and approval” that were to be obtained, 
but merely the perfunctory sealing by the chan- 
cellor in the king’s name, under section 6. 

R. R. Dezs. 

Wallsend, 





Memorigs oF THE BATTLE OF TRAFALGAR 
(6" §S. iv. 503).—The Christmas number of 
“N. & Q.” contains an interesting account of the 
experience of the surgeon of the Tonnant during 
the battle. The following extract, from an account 
written by one of the lieutenants of that ship, may 
be acceptable by way of supplement to it, espe- 
cially as showing the courage of the gallant fellows 
on whom it was the duty of the surgeon to operate: 

“ We had hoisted our colours before the action in four 
different places, at the ensign staff, peak, and in the fore 
and maintopmast shrouds, that if one was shot away the 
others might be flying. A number of our fleet had done 
the same, and several of the enemy followed our example. 
The French admiral’s ship, who so gallantly attempted 
to board us, had his hoisted in three places. One of our 
men, Fitzgerald, ran up his rigging and cut away one of 
them and placed it round bis waist, and had nearly, after 
this daring exploit, reached his ship, when a rifleman 





shot him and he fell between the two ships and was no 
more seen. The principal signalman, whose name was 
White, and captain of one of the guns on the poop, had 
his right great toe nearly severed from his foot. He 
deliberately took his knife and cut it away. He was 
desired to go below to the doctor. ‘ No, sir,’ was his 
reply; ‘I am not the fellow to go below for such a 
scratch as that ; I wish to give the beggars,’ meaning the 
enemy, ‘a few more hard pills before I have done with 
them.’ Saying this he bound his foot up in his neck- 
handkerchief and served out double allowance, until his 
carronade was dismounted by the carriage of it being 
shattered to pieces; he then hopped to another gun, 
where he amused himself at the Frenchman's expense 
until the action ceased. We had fought on nearly empty 
stomachs. At the time we began the action it was 
dinner time, i. ¢., twelve o'clock ; a small proportion of 
cheese had been given out and half allowance of grog. 
During the latter part of the action the captain, who 
was lying on a cot in the purser’s cabin, sent for me. On 
entering the cockpit I found fourteen men waiting am- 
putation of either an arm ora leg. A marine, who had 
sailed with me in a former ship, was standing up as I 
passed, with his left arm hanging down, ‘What's the 
matter, Conelly?’ said I to him. * Not much, sir,’ replied 
he; ‘I am only winged above my elbow, and I am wait- 
ing my turn to be lopped.’ His arm was dreadfully 
shattered by a grape-shot. I regret to mention that out 
of sixteen amputations only two survived. This was in 
consequence of the motion of the ship during the gale. 
Their stumps broke out afresh, and it was impossible to 
stop the hemorrhage. One of them, whose name was 
Smith, after his leg was taken off, heard the cheering on 
deck in consequence of another of the enemy striking 
her colours, and cheered also. The exertion he made 
burst the vessels, and before they could be again taken 
up he died.” 

The whole account is very interesting. The writer 
remarks that the disposition of the fleet before the 
action was soon made, and was as simple as possi- 
ble, so that there could be no mistake. 

“ A cordon of frigates were ordered to repeat signals 
to us from the one nearest the shore, whilst we kept 
nearly out of sight of the land; and all our ships’ sides 
were ordered to be painted yellow with black streaks, 
and the masts yellow.” 

He observes on their arrival at Spithead:— 

“ Some of the fleet had, we thought, made rather a 
show of their shot holes; but our commander declared 
that ‘good wine needed no bush,’ our shot holes, of which 
we had a good share, were painted over, and not per- 
ceptible at any distance,” 





VEBNA. 


Srerne’s “ Tristram Suanpy ” (6 S. iv. 369). 
—1. “The elephant” refers to Uncle Toby’s map 
of the siege of Namur, the title of which was pre- 
sumably engraved on a cartouch, as was common 
in old maps, among the ornaments of which an 
elephant was introduced. Near this, on the margin 
or vacant space, certain historical or statistical 
documents seem to have been engraved. Speed’s 
maps will supply several illustrations of this 
practice, ¢.g., Rutlandshire has two peacocks intro- 
duced ; Nottinghamshire, two peacocks with cupids 
shooting at them with crossbows ; Devonshire, two 
herons ; Huntingdonshire, a hunter and a falconer ; 
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l 
Essex, two owls with two hounds barking at them ; | 
the margin being filled with divers subjects relating | 
to each county. Sterne may have seen a map with 
an elephant ; or if constructing an imaginary one 
he would adopt the prevailing fashion, and hit on 
the elephant by choice or chance. 

2. “ Their doctors,” &c., are the partisans of the 
several theories as to the material of the stranger’s 
nose, “*’Tis anose of parchment,’ said the bandy- 
leg’d drummer, ‘I heard it crackle.’ ‘ ’Tis brass,’ 
said the trumpeter. ‘’Tis made of fir,’ said the 
master of the inn, ‘I smell the turpentine.’” As 
Sterne sets these doctors, the Parchmentarians, 
Brassarians, and Turpentarians, in array against 
the Popish doctors, he was perhaps obliquely 
ridiculing the divers sectaries, like the Anabaptists 
of Miinster, who sprang up in Germany and else- 
where in the sixteenth century. 

3. “ Didius,” &c.—These are fictitious names of 
certain friends of the author, like Eugenius, by 
which appellation he designated his friend J. Hall 
Stevenson. See Ferriar’s Illustrations of Sterne, 
chap. ii. p. 35, ed. 1798; p. 53, ed. 1812, and 
Sterne’s preface, vol. iii. p. 87. 

4. “The herb Hanea, of which lian relates 
such effects,” is one of the many passages borrowed 
verbatim from Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
in the second edition of which work it was first 
introduced (part iii. sect. 2, memb. 6, subs. 1). 
Burton took it from Ailian’s Natural History, 
ix. 26, where, speaking of the shrub “Ayvos (the 
Agnus castus, a variety of the Vitex), he says: 
ToUTOV Tot Kal év Oeopoddpors év tats oriact 
Ta yivasa Ta ’Artixa broorépruvrat’ dy dé Kai 
oppys adppedioiov KéAvpa éott. Dioscorides 
and Galen state the same, and Pliny, Nat. Hist., 
xxiv. 38, “ Vitex, Greci lygon vocant, alii agnon, 
quoniam matron Thesmophoriis Atheniensium 
castitatem custodientes his foliis cubitus sibi 
sternunt.” The word “ Hanea” seems to have 
been coined by Burton to represent the Greek 
dyveia, chastity. I have not been able to find it 
in any dictionary or other work. 

5. The reference here should be to vol. vii. p. 97 
(not viii.), and in the original edition the name is 
Sequier, not Séguier. No author of this name is 
mentioned by Brunet, but there is no reason to 
doubt that some M. Sequier may have written an 
account of Auxerre. The only St. Maxima I can 
find is one martyred in Africa a.p. 258. There 
may have been another subsequently, as St. Ger- 
main died at Ravenna and was brought back to 
Auxerre in 448, after which the St. Maxima in 
question “came from Ravenna to touch the body.” 
Is it possible that Sterne invented St. Maxima, or 
changed the name of some other saint to Maxima 
for the sake of introducing the joke that “ she and 
St. Maximus were two of the greatest saints in the 
whole martyrology”? It is, perhaps, more pro- 
bable that he was told of some local St. Maxima, | 





whose name suggested “the popping in with his 
St. Maximus,” of which name there are many in 
the calerdar. V. E. Buckvey. 


The sources of information usually referred to 
for notices of the Séguiers are French biographical 
dictionaries of an early date and the general 
histories of the Thirty Years’ War. The more 
prominent members of the family appear to have 
been the Chancellor Pierre Séguier, the uncle of 
Cardinal Pierre de Bérulle ; the Advocate-General 
A. L. Séguier; a Pierre Séguier, described as a 
religious enthusiast ; and John Séguier, the travel- 
ling botanist, and fellow labourer with the Marquis 
Massei. F, Peter Sécvier. 

Highgate Road, N.W. 


“ Mare” (tHe Sea) AND Worps ror Deatu 
(6 S. iv. 268, 453, 497).—Your correspondent 
Sr. Swirnty wishes to know why Bopp’s deriva- 
tion of mare from Sansk. vdri, water, should be 
condemned. The reasons are not far to seek. The 
derivation is arbitrary, and not in analogy either 
with the history of the root or with sound philo- 
logical deduction. 

The labial aspirate v when initial in a root does 
not usually, if ever, change into a nasal. Ordi- 
narily in the cognate tongues the v is preserved. 
Thus Sansk. vinsdti = Lat. viginti, Sansk. vid = 
Lat. vid-eo, Sansk. vira = Lat. vir, Ger. wer, &e. 

In the Cymric, where initial mutations abound, 
m changes to v, never the reverse. Thus Llan-vair, 
the church of Mary, Llan-figael, the church of 
Michael, 

The absence in Sanskrit and Greek of an equi- 
valent for mare, as applied to the sea, is very 
significant, as I will endeavour to show. 

The presence of the same radical word for the 
sea in ali the Indo-European or Western Aryan 
nations indicates a common origin, and that the 
term was adopted under circumstances common to 
them all. The Eastern Aryans had their own 
term for the ocean, samudra; but this amongst 
the wandering tribes in the north-west of India 
would naturally fall into disuse, and as their wan- 
derings led them westward, into contact with large 
oceans, whether the Caspian, Black Sea, or Medi- 
terranean, a new term would have to be coined or 
an old one adapted. With the exception of Bopp 
and his follower Dr. Wm. Smith, so far as I am 
aware, all writers on the subject—e.g. Fick, Pictet, 
and Max Miiller—derive mare and its congeners 
and equivalents from the root mdr,* sterben, ver- 
derben, to die, perish. Hence, says Max Miller, 
“ We can hardly doubt that their idea in applying 
this name to the sea (the Mediterranean) was the 
dead or stagnant water as opposed to the running 





* See Fick, Vergl. Worterbuch, i. 172,392,717; Pictet, 


| Orig. Indo-Européennes, i. 110; Max Miiller, Lectures, 


Second Series, 320. 
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streams (Veau vive)”; as Fick puts it, todtes 
Wasser. 

I concur in the derivation from the root mdr, 
but for the very opposite reason. It is true that 
Sansk. mri, doubtless a corruption of the root mir, 
has the neuter signification of dying, perishing, 
but in its active or causative form, méra-yatt, it 
carries the meaning of destruction, occidere, zer- 
malmen, zerbrechen, &c. Certainly the bright 
sparkling waters of the Mediterranean, especially 
where dashing upon the rocky coasts and isles of 
the Aigean, convey anything rather than the idea 
of todtes Wasser. Byron’s notion of the ocean 
when amongst “the blue Symplegades” was more 
consonant with this derivation :— 

** Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 

Stops with the shore ;—upon the watery plain 

The wrecks are all thy deed,” &c. 
I conclude, therefore, that mare and its congeners, 
as applied to the ocean by all the Indo-European 
races except the Greeks, are derived from the root 
mir in its active causative sense. 

Méru in Sanskrit means an arid desert without 
water—a strange term to apply to the ever-moving 
active liquid sea. It wouid be lucus & non lucendo 
with a vengeance. 

It is a singular phenomenon that the Greek 
language should be destitute of this expression ; 
pap-acvw in the neuter sense, and pap-vayac in 
the active, seem to have a connexion with the root 
mdr, but never applied to the sea. The origin of 
@dacca is very obscure. The derivation from 
aAs is unsatisfactory. At all events, it seems to 
indicate that the Latin and Greek immigrations 
into Europe were distinct and separate, the former 
in some way connected with the Celts, Teutons, 
and Slavs. J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 


Mopern Propnecies: Cazorre (6 §, iv. 
428).—A question as to the supposed prophecy 
of M. Cazotte appeared in “ N. & Q.,” 4% §. ii. 8, 
from Mr. W. E. A. Axon, when he took his account 
of the anecdote in which it is related from the Me- 
moirs of Madame du Barri, vol. iv. p. 291, Lond., 
1831. An answer from Lorp Artuur RessEti 
was inserted at pp. 45-6, from which it appeared 
that the story first was published in the uvres 
Posthumes of La Harpe, vol. i., Par., 1806, and 
was a simple invention of his, which was stated in 
a MS. of La Harpe’s own composition not pub- 
lished, but preserved by his executor M. Boulard. 
Further details were stated to be given in Beuchot, 
Journal de la Librairie, p. 382, 1817; E. Fournier's 
Esprit dans UHistoire, p. 251, note; Sainte- 
Beuve, Causeries du Lundi, vol. v. p. 110; and 
La Harpe’s own account of “ Cazotte’s Prophecy,” 
in Didot’s Biogr. Générale, art. “ Cazotte.” The 
story may be read in English in Dr. Neale’s The 
Unseen World, Night xi. pp. 192-8, Lond., 1853, 





where some (insufficient) reasons for its being 
considered authentic are given. M. Jal states 
that Cazotte had nothing to do with it (Dict. Crit., 
Par., 1872, “ Cazotte” Ep. MARSHALL. 


Syurr-poxes (6 §, iv. 445) in France have 
been sometimes used politically. Thus the Bona- 
partists, during the banishment of their chief to 
Elba, and while plotting his return, filled their 
boxes with violet-scented snuff, the violet being 
Napoleon’s distinctive flower, and when offering 
a pinch would significantly inquire, “ Do you love 
this perfume?” Talleyrand argued that snuff- 
taking was essential to all great politicians, as it 
gave them time for thought in answering awkward 
questions, while pretending only to indulge in a 
pinch ; or a proper management of the box enabled 
them to adapt themselves to many temporary 
necessities of diplomacy. The author of the 
Pinch of Snuff, 1840, says :— 

“Of the importance of snuff-boxes as a means of 
keeping up friendly relations with foreign powers, we 
need only quote, from the account of sums expended at 
the coronation of George IV., the following entry: 
* Messrs. Rundell and Bridge, for snuff-boxes to foreign 
ministers, £8205 15 5.” 

Witiram Puatt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Sr. Pavt’s CaTHEDRAL, A.D. 2199 (6 §., iv. 
487, 517).—In the future index this query and 
reply should come under the head of ‘‘ Thomas 
Lord Lyttelton.” They awake the echoes of 
“N. & Q.” of 1853, where Sir F. Mappew asks 
almost the same question (1* §, viii. 33). It may 
interest your correspondents on this subject to 
know that, in my copy of Letters of the late Lord 
Lyttelton (two vols. bound in one; vol. i., sixth 
edition, 1783 ; vol. ii., 1782), the following manu- 
script note, in the handwriting of the late Thomas 
Samuel Jolliffe, is written on the fly-leaves :— 

«26th Febry., 1786. 

“Lord Westcote told me this day after dinner at 
my brothers in Argyll St, that he believed the letters 
published as his nephew's were spurious; and that the 
Executors of the late L* Lyttelton (he is one) inserted 
an advertisement in the newspapers upon their first 
publication, to inform the world of their inauthenticity, 
which was answered from Glasgow with a declaration 
that certain indisputable proof of their being the genuine 

roduction of L* Lyttelton’s pen would shortly appear. 
But no such proof has appeared. Upon the production 
of the 2" Vol. the Executors repeated their advertisement 
which never was answered. Lord Westc also added 
that he believed the author of the letters in question 
was some person acquainted with his nephew, y* late L* 
Lytt" from whose conversation were gathered materials 
for this work. My own personal knowledge of his 
Lordship inclines me to think this may be the Fact. 
The story of the extraordinary Sportsman in L™ 21, 
Page 141, Vol. 1, Lord Westcote added used to be told 
by the late Lord Gage as to have happened in Glouces- 
tershire. T, S. JoLiirre.’ 
HYLTON, 


Ammerdown, Radstock, Bath. 
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Misttetor anp Curistmas (6% §, iv. 509).— 
Will it help Mr. Mayuew to bear in mind that 
as the early Christian missionaries, with very 
questionable policy, associated the nativity of 
Yhrist with the old festival of Yule, so the 
mistletoe—probably from its healing virtues, 
specially, it has been said, in puerperal cases— 
was anciently sacred to Freya, the Saxon Venus? 
It is not at all unlikely, therefore, that this plant 
was used to shelter and sanction the loves of 
youths and maidens in far pre-Christian ages. 
The sacredness of the mistletoe may have been 
derived from its being born and sprouting from 
the bark when the parent tree was in its winter 
decay. The word has by some been spelt mis- 
tiltan or misseldine, and derived from mistl 
(different) and fan (twig), it being, as Bacon says, 
“a plant utterly different from the plant whereon 
it groweth.” G. L. F. 


Morant, tue Essex Torocrarner (6* §. iv. 
449).—In Thompson Cooper’s Biographical Dic- 
tionary, 1873, is given (p. 882, s.n.) this brief 
notice of the learned antiquary :— 

“Philip Morant, F.S.A., was born at St. Saviour’s, 
Jersey, 6 Oct., 1700; and educated at Pembroke College, 
Oxford (M.A. 1724). He obtained successively several 
livings in Essex, the principal of which was that of St 
Mary’s, Colchester. He died in London, 25 Nov., 1770. 
Mr. Morant published the History of Colchester, folio, and 
the History of Essex, 2 vola. folio. He was also one of 
the compilers of the Biographia Britannica; and was 
appointed by the House of Peers to publish a copy of the 
rolls of Parliament, which work, at his death, devolved 
to his son-in-law, Mr. Astle.” 

Cf. also Watt’s Bibl. Brit, “ Authors,” vol. ii. 
p- 681, o. p., for a list of his works, 
Wituiam Puart. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


If Mr. Watrorp will refer to Robert Watt's 
Bibliotheca Britannica, published in 1824, or 
Nichols’s Literary Anecdotes, pp. 201-5, he will 
find a much longer account of Philip Morant and 
his works than is to be found in Allibone’s 
Dictionary. Watt and Nichols both give the 
year 1770 as the date of Morant’s death. 

Artnur Myworrt. 

About three years ago I searched the parish 
register of Aldham, Essex, for Glascock or Glass- 
cock, and I remember noticing at the time that 
Philip Morant was for some time vicar of the 
parish. His entries were clearly and carefully 
written, contrasting very favourably with the pre- 
ceding and succeeding vicars. 

J. L. Guasscock, Jun. 

He was born in 1700, and wrote his Christian 
name “ Philippe.” He is mentioned in Chalmers’s 
Biographical Dictionary, Didot’s Nouvelle Bio- 
graphie Universelle, Rose’s New Biographical Dic- 
tionary, and Michaud’s Biographie Universelle. 

Epwarp H. Marsua.t, M.A, 





Grastonpury, “THE TowN oF oaks” (6 §, 
iv. 329).—In spite of what Mr. Mayruew urges, 
there is a good deal to be said in favour of the 
name Glastonbury being connected with the 
Cornu-British word glastanen, later on glastan = 
an oak. It would seem that for a considerable 
time, possibly till the reign of Egbert, the Cornu- 
Britons extended into a part of Somersetshire ; 
and even after their conquest by the West Saxons 
it is not impossible that some of their names of 
places may have remained, The main argument 
against Glastonbury having this derivation is that 
all derivations composed of two distinct languages 
ought to be regarded with suspicion. Bury is 
Saxon, ergo, it may be urged, glaston ought to be 
Saxon also. But in Cornwall, not unfrequently, 
a combined English and Celtic root is to be found, 
e.g., Castle-an-Dinas, where Castle is English, an 
and Dinas are clearly Cornish. The argument of 
Avallon being used tells both ways, but I think 
more strongly for the oak derivation. Both point 
to a tree, t.e. “the Glastonbury thorn,” connected 
with the early legendary history of the town. 
Thus it seems that a word expressing the peculiarity 
of the town exists, meaning that peculiarity in a 
language which was most probably used by its 
ancient inhabitants, i.e, the Cornu-British. Why 
should we assume that such a word cannot be the 
origin of the name now used ? 

W. S. Lacn-Szyraa. 


Waiskers=Movstacnes (6% §,. iv. 406).—I 
think Macaulay was quoting, and must have 
known the meaning of the word whiskered. The 
best passage I remember on the subject is the 
following :— 

“My Beard I had once suffer'd to grow till it was 
about a quarter of a Yard long; but as I had both 
Scissars and Razors sufficient, I had cut it pretty short, 
except what grew on my upper Lip, which I had 
trimm’'d into a large Pair of Mahometan Whiskers, such 
as I had seen worn by some Turks, who I saw at 
Sallee ; for the Moors did not wear such, tho’ the Turks 
did; of these Muschatoes or Whiskers, I will not say 
they were long enough to hang my Hat upon them ; but 
they were of a Length and Shape monstrous enough, 
and such as in England would have pass’d for frightful.” 
—Robin:on Crusoe (Golden Treasury edition), p. 152. 
But we have only to look at a cat to know that 
whiskers and moustaches were once the same. 

O. W. Taxcock. 


A Sty To point at THE Moon (6 S. iv. 407). 
—I find a superstition prevalent here which must 
be nearly akin to this; viz., that it is a sin to try 
to count the stars. Both superstitions have the 
same origin; nor can it be said that the worship of 
the sun, moon, and stars has quite died out in 
England, as long as many grave old gentlemen 
touch their hats, while little girls curtsey three 
times, to the new moon. At this period of extreme 
anxiety as to agricultural matters, I feel that it 
would be useless to remonstrate with my church- 
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warden for trying to catch sight of the new | ever, the word is more frequently used in the 
moon over his right shoulder; especially as he | present day than its fellow noun substantive anti- 


might possibly detect me in turning over my money | quary. G. F. R. B. 
three times at the same moment. a » hte eee ld 
W. D. Panisz, . Murray, or one of his readers, could pro- 


bably give a full answer to C. M. I.’s question. 
As one of them, I am able to tell C. M. I. that 
For a long time I have known a similar saying | Sir Walter Scott, who used the word antiquary 
as tothenew moon. Its longest form is this, heard | as the title of one of the Waverley Novels in 
from a pure Londoner of Welsh extraction, “ It’s | 1816, is found ten years later, in another of them 
so unlucky to look at the new moon through a | (Woodstock), using the words antiquary and anti- 
glass that you should always shake the money in quarian (substantive) in the same paragraph. 
your pocket.” But its local habitats, in some C. T. B. 
such form, are ae silite Den From some other In 1778 Dr. Johnson wrote, “‘ Percy’s attention 
county—in all probability Devonshire—I have had to poetry has given grace and splendour to his 
it, It is unlucky to look at the new moon through ae a a cea Rag 
a window, though not unlucky to look at it with- studios of cntiquity. A move satiquarion i a 
we teamed "Ba N besten rugged being” (Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. 
out an intervening medium. kn. NicHoLson. Routledge, 1867, ch. xxxvii. p. 338). 


I was under the impression that my nurse, a R. H. C. FirzHerserr. 
Licolnshire woman, warned me that some people} Eyorisn Transtation or “Hore B. Vir- 
said it was not right to stare at the stars ; [ now | gryis” (6% S. iv. 407).—Southwell is one of my 
begin to think that the impropriety I was cautioned favourite “sweet singers.” Supposing these 
against may have been that of pointing at them. To| hymns to have been earlier pieces by him than 
point at a person is so often a signof want of respect | any now extant, and allowing for the “ woorde 
or of actual scorn, that it is not surprising it should | hy woorde” necessities of translation, I must yet 
be considered irreverent, and therefore wrong, to | think—though one would like longer examples— 
point at anything so intimately associated with | that the rhythm is not sweet enough, and that the 
our conceptions of the glory of God as the star- | Janguage is beneath his powers and feelings— 


Selmeston, Suseex. 





sown heavens. St. SWITHIN, especially in the “ Stabat Mater.” Could “ mourn- 
., aor full moode” be his rendering of the “ lacrymosa” 
Awtiquary : Antiquarian (6 S. iv. 309).— | of the agonized Mother, or even “ passing doleful ” 


Antiquary and antiquarian appear to have run | of « dolorosa,” or could he have translated those 
side by side from the beginning of the seventeenth | most beautiful first three lines by the three lines 
century. The former occurs in Grafton’s Chro-| given? Neither are these hymns (teste Grosart) 
nicle, vol. i. pt. Vil. where Leland is spoken of as| in the Stonyhurst MS,—one written under South- 
“the excellent antiquary.” Here the meaning is | wel]’s superintendence and corrected by himself, 
properly a keeper of records or antiquities. Sir| But who “are said to point to Father Southwell 
J. Ferne, in his Blazon of Gentrie, 1586, p. 131, | as the author”? These words are over vague, Is 
says, “‘ What shoulde a poore antiq warte inter- | it a tradition originating in the eighteenth century, 
medle of so honourable a matter!” From this | or the guess of one in the nineteenth who has heard 
time the word is common, Antiquarian occurs in | that Southwell was an Elizabethan Roman Catholic 
Holland’s Camden’s Britannia, 1637, p. 6, “I poet? I had written thus far when certain dates 
referre the matter full and whole to the Senate of | recurred to my memory. Southwell was tried in 
Antiquarians, for to be decided”; and is found] Pep. 1594 5, being then about thirty-three. 
regularly since. Of late years antiquarian seems | Therefore, according to this un-golden legend, he 
to have become more common than antiquary, | must have written “ Mary” in the collect for the 
but it certainly has not superseded it. I do not queen three years before he was born ! 

sus ee Sees in the use of the two words, ' 3x, NICHOLSON. 

a H ¢ é i “ y 
urther than that antiquary appears to carry with Tne Great Gate at St. Heveya, 1821 (6% S. 


it a more technical sense. Xir. : : 

. . es ; iv. 408)—The storm at St. Helena on May 5, 
Bishop Warburton, writing to Hurd in a letter 1821, when the Emperor Napoleon was on his 
dated July 5, 1752, says :— death-bed, is thus mentioned in the Journals of 
“ You talk of Jackson's Chronology, on which occasion | Sir Hudson Lowe, edited by Mr. Forsyth, vol. iil. 
you quote 2 ie of Mr. Pope, which he would have | 287: “ While he was dying a violent hurricane 

envied you the application of ; and would certainly have na . o.3, : ' > mane 
drawn a new character of a diving antiquarian for the swept over the island, which shook many of the 
: | houses to their foundations, and tore up some of 


pleasure of applying this line to him.” he | - Row . 7 
Todd, in his second edition of Johnson (1827), the largest trees. ae 


says that “this word is improper, and is now! The following extracts from Las Cases’s Memoirs 
rarely if at all used.” In spite of Todd, how- | of the Emperor Napoleon (translation, Colburn 
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1836), vol. iv. pp. 386, 387, bear some relation to 


the subject of Anon.’s query. While in Belgium 
Las Cases received a letter from London, which 
ended thus, “ It was on the 5th of May, at six o’clock 
in the evening, at the very instant when the gun 
was firing at sunset, that his [Napoleon’s] great 
soul quitted the earth.” Being in the habit of 
keeping a diary, says Las Cases, 

“ T hastened to turn to the 5th of May, to see where I 
was, what I had been doing, and what had happened to 
me at that fatal moment. And what should I find? 
Sudden storm; shelter under a shed; awful clap of 
thunder. Taking a ride, towards evening, in the country 
beyond Malines, the weather being delightful, there 
came on suddenly one of those summer storms, of such 
violence that I was obliged to seek shelter on horseback 
beneath a shed ; and while in this situation there was a 
thunder-clap so tremendous that it seemed to be close to 
me. Alas! and what was passing elsewhere, at such a 
distance, at the same moment!” v : 

W. G. Srove. 

It is mentioned by Timbs among other omens in 
French history :— 

“At the period of Napoleon's dissolution, on the 
4th of May, 1821, the island of St. Helena was swept by 
a tremendous storm, which tore up almost all the trees 
about Longwood by the roots. The 5th was another day 
of tempests ; and about six in the evening Napoleon pro- 
nounced 7'éte d'armce and expired.” 

Wituram Parr. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


Sir Walter Scott, in his Life of Napoleon Bona- 
parte, vol. ix, p. 298 (1827 edit.), has the following 
passage :— 

“ Asif to mark a closing point of resemblance betwixt 
Cromwell and Napoleon, a dreadful tempest arose on the 
4th May, which preceded the day that was to close the 
mortal existence of this extraordinary man, A willow 
which had been the exile’s favourite, and under which 
he had often enjoyed the fresh breeze, was torn up by 
the hurricane, and almost all the trees about Longwood 
shared the same fate. The 5th of May came, amid wind 
and rain. Napoleon's passing spirit was deliriously 
engaged in a strife more terrible than that of the ele- 
ments around.” 

See also Hodgson’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, 
p- 604. G. F. R. B. 


Carpinat Mezzoranti (6" §. iv. 512).—I 
have a copy of the Catalogue of the Library and 
also of the Italian translation of Russell’s Life of 
Cardinal Mexzofanti, the frontispiece of which is 
an engraving from a bust by T. Giungi, in which 
an earring appears in the lobe of the right ear. If 
Mr. Seymour has not seen the book the latter 
part of the title may interest him:— 

“ Vita del Cardinale Giuseppe Mezzofanti e Memorie 
dei piu chiari poliglotti antichi e moderni, opera del 
Prof. Guglielmo Russell, ora dall’ Inglese Recata in 
Italiano,—Accresciuta di Documenti. Bologna, 1859. 
Tipografia di G, Monti al Sole.” 

I saw Cardinal Mezzofanti in 1847, but do not re- 
member any earrings, nor do I remember any on 


the bas-relief over his tomb in the convent of Sant? 
| Onofrio, at Rome. Este. 
Birmingham. 

| 

| Te Brecn or Parapise (6% S. iv. 427).— 
Sir Walter Scott has the following annotation to 
the passage quoted by your correspondent :— 

*‘ The notion that the souls of the blest wear garlands, 

| seems to be of Jewish origin, At least in the ‘ Maase- 
book,’ there is a Rabbinical tradition to that effect.”—See 
Jewish Traditions, abridged from Buxtorf, London, 1732, 

| vol, ii, p. 19. 

if quote from the Ballad Minstrelsy of Scotland 
(Bell & Daldy, 1871). F. C. Birkseckx Terry. 
Cardiff. 


The stanzas, in a slightly different form from that 
given by your correspondent, occur in the ballad, 
“ The Clerk’s Twa Sons 0’ Owsenford,” in The Book 
of British Ballads, edited by S. C. Hall:— 

“ The hallow days o’ Yule were come, 
And the nights were lang and mirk, 
When in and cam’ her ain twa sons, 
And their hats made o’ the birk. 
It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 
Nor yet in any sheuch ; 
But at the gates o’ Paradise 
That birk grew fair eneuch.”—P. 349. 
Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


“Beryonp tHe Cuavrcn” (6" §. iv, 427).—The 
authorship of this anonymous novel is ascribed in 
Halkett and Laing’s Dictionary of the Anonymous 
and Pseudonymous Literature of Great Britain, 
vol, i., to Frederick William Robinson. 

J. C. H. 

Tue “Fourtn Estate” (6 §, iv. 428).—A 
passage in Carlyle’s fifth lecture on Heroes, Hero- 
Worship, and the Heroic in History, 1841, makes 

3urke the author of this expression: “ Burke said 
there were three Estates in Parliament, but in the 
Reporters’ Gallery yonder, there sata fourth Estate 
more important far than they all.” 

Wittram Pratt. 

Callis Court, St. Peter's, Isle of Thanet. 


“LET ME LIGHT MY PIPE AT YOUR LADYSHIP’s 
EYES ” (6 §. iv. 347).—Such an idea might occur 
independently to many minds. It is not very 
likely that the Irish labourer had read Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s letter, or that either of them was acquainted 
with the two Latin lines,— 

* Tilius ex oculis, quum vult exurere divos, 
Accendit geminas lampadas acer Amor,” 
which are in Tibullus, bk. iv., Carmen ii. 5, 6, 
though the authorship of them is uncertain. In 
a somewhat similar strain Theocritus describes 
Cynisca blushing so deeply “ that you might light 
a torch at her face "—erapéws Kev ax’ attas kai 
| Avyvov adyas (Idyll., xiv. 23). A severe critic 
| like Longinus might possibly regard these conceits 
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as instances of the rd Yvypov (see sect. iv. of his 
Treatise on the Sublime, with which may be com- 
pared Aristotle, Rhetoric, iii. 3), though in behalf 
of the Sicilian poet it may be alleged that this 
idyl is written in imitation of the mimes of 
Sophron, and would therefore admit of such an 
expression, like the scene in 1 Henry IV., III. iii., 
where Falstaff indulges in a rich vein of comic 
exaggeration about Bardolph’s nose. 

V. E. Bucktey. 

Tue Hare an Easter Emptem (6 §. iv. 
388).—Perhaps the following notice of a curious 
custom obtaining at Hallaton, in Leicestershire, 
mentioned in Lewis’s Topographical Dictionary 
(1840), sub. voc, may interest your correspon- 
dent :— 

*Hallaton is distinguished by a singular annual 
custom, which is thus described: on every Easter Mon- 
day the inhabitants meet on a piece of ground which 
was bequeathed to the use and benefit of the rector, 
who then provides two hare pies, a quantity of ale, and 
two dozen of penny loaves, to be scrambled for. Attempts 
have been made to put down this custom, and appro- 
priate the bequest to charitable purposes; but so 
attached are the inhabitants to it, that these efforts 


have always failed, and on one occasion a riot was the | 


result.” —Vol. ii. 333, 

In Blount’s Tenures of Land and Customs of 
Manors, edited by W. C. Hazlitt (1874), is an 
account of the same custom, under “ Hallaton, co. 
of Leicester”; but it is stated there that the pies 
are now made of veal and bacon instead of hare, 
and that a procession is made from the rectory to 
a place in the parish named Hare-Pie Bank. 

Jonn Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


A correspondent in Willis’s Current Notes for 
March, 1856, says :— 

“Blount observes, They have an ancient custom at 
Coleshill, in Warwickshire, that if the young men of the 
town can catch a hare, and bring it to the parson of the 
parish before ten of the clock on Easter Monday, the 
parson is bound to give them a calf’s head, and a hundred 
of eggs for their breakfast, and a groat in money.” 

He asked for the origin of this singular custom, 
but no reply was given. 
EverarD Home CoLemay. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


In German nurseries it is believed that Easter- 


eggs are laid by hares. Sr. SwitHiy, 


Porvitar Names ror THE CornacE (6" §. iv. 
327).—The earlier form of teaster or tester is teston, 
of which Cowel (in his Interpreter of Law Terms) 


says : “ A sort of Money, which, among the French, | 


did bear the value of 18. Denar. But in Henry 
the Eighth’s time being made of Brass, lightly gilt 
with Silver, it was’ reduced to 12d., and in the 
beginning of Edward the Sixth to 9d., and after- 
wards to 6d.” Tester is found in Shakespeare, 


2 Hen, IV. III. ii. 295-6 : “ Well said, i’ faith, 


| 

| Wart; thou’rt a good scab: hold, there’s a 
| tester for thee.” Shakespeare has testril as well, 
| Tw. N. II. iii. 32-5: “ Sir To. Come on; there is 
sixpence for you: let’s have a song. Sir And. 
There’s a testril of me too: if one knight give a—.” 
Halliwell and Nares have no reference to Shake- 
speare, s.v. F, C. Birxpeck Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Nemismatic: Bawser, WiLttiAM AND Mary 
(6% S. iv. 389).—In answer to this query I beg to 
suggest that the halfpenny without “ Fr.” must 
be one of the spurious coinage of this reign with 
which the kingdoms were deluged. The style 
upon all the English gold and silver, the Scottish 
silver and Irish copper, true coinage, before 
the death of Queen Mary was “Gulielmus et 
Maria Dei Gratia Mag. Br. Fr. et Hib. Rex et 
Regina.” On the English copper the reverse 
bears only “ Britannia,” with the date. After 
the death of the queen the Roman numerals were 
added to the king’s name in the English gold and 
silver money, but the copper has “tertius” at 
length, while on the Scotch coins there is no 
numeral distinction. It is to be kept in mind 
| that he was third of England, second of Scotland, 
and first of Great Britain and of Ireland. The 
| copper and smaller silver coins of Scotland bore 
the legend “ Nemo me,” &c. 

In 1698 there were large quantities of copper 
tokens, in imitation of the current halfpence, 
imported into Ireland from Scotland and the 
Continent, far exceeding the whole coinage of 
Ireland, intended for the withdrawal of the silver 
coinage in exchange, which caused the Lords 
Justices to issue, on August 13 of that year, a 
“proclamation forbidding importation of such 
false money under pain of being proceeded against 
according to utmost strictness and severity of 
|the law.” The excessive amount of the copper 
coinage had become so intolerable that on May 12, 
1698, further coinage was forbidden for twelve 
months, 

I have examined the five guinea (gold) of 
William and Mary, 1691 ; that of William, 1699 ; 
the half-crown of William, 1698, having “ Mag. 
Br. Fr. et Hib.,” for England ; and the following 
Scotch (gold and silver) of William and Mary, 
60s., 1692; 40s., 1694; 20s., 1693; 10s., 1691 ; 
5s., 1694; and of William, 40s., 1695; 20s., 
1695 ; 10s., 1695; 5s., 1695,—all of which bear 
“ Mag. Brit. Fr. et Hib.,” and are in the Museum 
of the Society of Antiquaries, Scotland. 

Serna Wait. 








A Fenctnc Matcn 1x Maryienone FIetps, 
1714 (6% §. iv. 445).—I subjoin a still more 
curious announcement (date August, 1723) of a 
match in Marylebone Fields. Women in those days 
claimed some rights not now generally clamoured 
for:— 


‘ 
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“ At the Boarded-House in Marybone Fields, to Mor- 
row being Thursday, the 8th Day of August, will be per- 
form'’d an extraordinary Match at Boxing, between 
Joanna Heyrieip, of Newgate Market, Basket-Woman, 
and the Crry Cuampionrss, for Ten pounds Note, There 
has not been such a battle for these 20 Years past, and 
as these two Heroines are as brave and as bold as the 
ancient Amazons, the Spectators may expect abundance 
of Diversion and Satisfaction, from these Female Com- 
batants. They will mount at the usual Hour, and the 
Company will be diverted with Cudgel-playing till they 
mount. Note a scholar of Mr. Figg, that challenged Mr. 
Stokes last Summer, fights Mr. Stokes'’s Scholar 6 Bouts 
at Staff for Three Guineas; the first Blood wins. The 
Weather stopt the Battle last Wednesday.” 

I shall be greatly indebted to any of your corre- 
spondents who may indicate to me any old views 
or newspaper cuttings relating to Marylebone 
Gardens, Cuper’s Gardens, or Ranelagh. 

J. Extor Hopsxry, 

Richmond, Surrey. 

Tne “Apeste Fineres” (4% §S. xi. 75, 219; 
5% S. xi. 265, 298, 331, 372, 418; xii. : 
457; 6 S. i. 85, 141, 160, 224 ; ii. 434, 487; iii. 
49, 410; iv. 111).—Christmas time emboldens 
me toask the favour of a repetition of my two 
questions, What is the origin (1) of the words, and 
(2) of the melody, of the Adeste Fideles ? Of course 
it will be unnecessary to repeat what has already 
been written in “N. & Q.” on the subject. 

James Britten. 





Isleworth. 


Str Georce Grirritu, Kyt., or Wiicnmore, 
Surrotk, anp Burton Acyes, Yorx (6 §. iv. 
348, 452, 541).—A pedigree of the Skeffington 
family in the Visitation of Leicestershire, 1619, 
Harleian Society’s edition, p. 110, gives “ George 
Griffith de Wichmore” as having married Elizabeth, 


daughter of Thomas Skeffington and ——, his 
wife, daughter of —— Hasilrigge. This Thomas 


is stated to have been the third son of Sir William 
Skeffington, Knt., by Ann, his second wife, 
daughter of Sir John Digby, of Kettleby ; also, Sir 
John, of London, Knt., the second son, is said to have 
married ——, daughter and heiress of —— Peck, 
and died without issue ; the first son is not named. 
How is this? Would not Sir John be the first 
son and Thomas the second ? and which of the two 
was the father of Elizabeth, the wife of Sir George 
Griffith, Knt.? I shall be glad to know the full 
names of the wives and their parents of both 
Thomas and Sir John Skeffington, Knt. 
Taos. W. Skevincroy. 
Toft Villa, Shipley, Yorks. 


Sir Ricnarp Bixenam (6 §. iv. 513).—The 
portrait of Sir Richard Bingham, which still re- 
mains at Binghams’ Melcombe, was exhibited at 
the National Portrait Exhibition in 1868 (see 
Catalogue of the Third and Concluding Exhibition 
of National Portraits, p. 131, No. 643). A long 
account of him will be found in Hutchins’s Dorset, 





| 


last edition, vol. iv. p. 376; this, as well as the 
rest of the information there given relative to the 
Bingham family, was from the pen of the late 
tev. C. W. Bingham, whose death, ere the last 
note from his pen had appeared in the pages of 
““N. & Q.,” we have very recently had to deplore. 
It is only a few months ago that he told me he 
had sometimes contemplated writing a memoir of 
Sir Richard Bingham, adding that he knew more 
of his history than any one else. I think it is, 
therefore, pretty certain that no biography is 
already written. G. W. M. 


Morris Dancers (6% §. iv. 349, 524).—Queen 
Victoria succeeded her uncle William IV. on 
June 20, 1837. Very soon thereafter a great fair 
was held in Hyde Park. The exact date of this 
fair I have no clue to, and there is no mention of 
it in Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. But I was in 
the merry throng, and | saw at that fair two com- 
panies of morris dancers. They were spoken of 
at the time as “ London roughs,” but I am pre- 
pared to say at this moment, from my remem- 
brance of their style and demeanour, that they 
were real country cousins, and surpassed all 
possible London roughs in naturalness of move- 
ment and true rustic grace. I remember that 
one company had short staves, that were crossed 
and clashed at intervals in the dance ; and the 
other company had white handkerchiefs, with 
which similar movements were made. I was too 
young to ask what counties or districts these 
companies represented, but not too young to take 
the pretty pictures they made into my heart and 
my memory, where they still abide. 

Sairvey Hipperp. 


Toe Earts or Cuester anp Hvucn De- 
SPENSER (6 S, iv. 428).—The manor of Alk- 
borough, in the north of Lincolnshire, was part of 
the possessions of Lucy, Countess of Chester, wife 
of Ivo Taibois, and from her descended to Ralph, 
Earl of Chester. This Ralph, called “ De Blunde- 
ville,” died in the year 1132. We find in the 
Hundred Rolls that this earl possessed the whole 
village of Alkborough, but that during his lifetime 
he gave half the village to Hugh Despenser. May 
not Ralph, Earl of Chester, have given to Hugh 
Despenser possessions in addition to the half of 
Alkborough? Has W. G. D. F. ever studied the 
Hundred Rolls ? J. Goutton ConsTaBLe. 

Walcot, Brigg. 


Stortixe Cavurcn Froors (6 §, iii, 228, 392, 
417, 477; iv. 37, 173, 473).—The floor of All 
Saints’ Church, Binfield, Berks, slopes from west 
to east. There is a step down into the chancel. I 
may add that there still remains, attached to the 
pulpit, which bears the date 1628, a curious 
wrought-iron bracket and hour-glass. 

W. L. Nasa. 
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“Sixcte Sprecn Hamitton” anp Junivs’s 
Letrers (6" §, iv. 425).—Single Speech Hamil- 
ton once confessed to an intimate friend “that he 
could have written better papers than those of 
Junius.” At another time, when a particular 
passage was imputed to him, he flew into a passion, 
and protested that “if he had written such a 
passage as that, he should have thought he had 
forfeited all pretensions to good taste or com- 
position for ever” (See Ed. Rev., Oct. 1829, p. 165). 

Wu. FREELOVvE. 

Bury St. Edmunds, 


Avtuors or Books WanTeEp (6" §. iv. 538).— 

Systema Agriculture.—In Lowndes (Bohn) I find, sud 
nomine, “‘ Worlidge, John. Systema Agriculture, the 
Mystery of Husbandry Discovered, by J. W. Lond., 
1699, folio, cuts. An esteemed work. Lond., 1675, 
folio,” and some later editions. Mars Deniqvue. 


AvutHors oF Quotations Waytep (6" §. iv. 
489).— 
“ Gigantic daughter of the West !” 
Alfred Tennyson: published in the Examiner, 1852, 
under the signature ‘‘ Merlin.” 
C, F. 8. Warrey, M.A. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Holy Bible. With an Explanatory and Critical 
Commentary and a Revision of the Translation. By 
Bishops and Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited 
by F. C. Cook, M.A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. X., 
being Vol. 1V. of New Testament. (Murray.) 

AL. who enjoyed the advantage of being personally 

acquainted with the late Lord Ossington (better known, 

perhaps, as Mr, Speaker Denison) must experience a 

feeling of deep regret that that kindly and accomplished 

man was not spared to see the successful completion of 
this great work, which owes its original conception to 
his intelligent foresight. There now lies before us the 
tenth and final volume of a commentary, the merits of 
which have been recognized not by Churchmen only, 
but by intelligent Christian scholars of all denomina- 
tions. The idea on which this commentary is founded 
is an admirable one ; and, thanks to the liberality of the 
publisher and the judicious selection of the band of 
eminent biblical scholars to whom the carrying out of 
the suggestion of Lord Ossington was eventually en- 
trusted, the result is a work which we venture to predict 
must shortly find a place not only on the library shelves of 
every professed theologian, but also on those of all well- 
educated and thoughtful. students of Holy Scripture 
The great importance of the suggestion of the proposed 
commentary was immediately recognized, and much 
time was devoted to considering the manner in which it 
might be most effectually carried out, The reader of 
the preface by which Canon Cook, the general editor, 
introduces the present volume will see how wisely 
employed were the eight years which elapsed between 
the original conception and the publication of the first 
volume. When that volume did appear, it met with a | 
reception from the religious press of the whole country | 

—not only of the Established Church, but of that of all 

denominations—which marked the Bible with the | 

Speaker's Commentary as one of the greatest successes of | 





the day. We therefore most heartily congratulate 
Canon Cook, his distinguished band of commentators, 
and Mr. Murray on having brought this important work 
to so happy a conclusion, 


The Haigs of Bemersyde: a Family History. By John 
Russell. (Blackwood & Sons.) 
Scortisn literature is rich in family histories. The 
records of the sister kingdom are less ancient than ours, 
but they have been more thoroughly overhauled, and 
the charter-rooms of her great nobles have given up 
their contents in a generous fashion, which we long to 
see imitated on this side of the Border. But few men 
of letters, however, are fitted for writing a continuous 
family chronicle, and so it has come to pass that while a 
few of the Scottish family histories are works of which 
any nation might be justly proud, others are about the 
most unmitigated trash that hasever been given to the 
printing press. We cannot be too thankful that the 
duty of compiling a chronicle of the lairds of Bemer- 
syde has fallen into good hands, Mr. Russell knows 
the history of Scotland well—far too well, indeed, to 
encumber his pages with anything beyond the necessary 
threads of current events by which the lives of the suc- 
cessive lairds are made intelligible. How old the race 
of Haig may be and how long it has been settled at 
Bemersyde are facts which we shall never be able to 
settle. The darkness of the early time is upon them, 
and it is almost impossible that any future discovery 
of evidence should enable any future inquirer to carry 
back the genealogy to an earlier date than Mr. Russell 
has done. This darkness was, however, no hindrance to 
the antiquarian dreamers of former generations. They 
boldly asserted a Pictish origin for the house of Haig, 
and their dreams, or falsehoods, have been servilely 
followed by those who have been engaged in the manu- 
facture of genealogical books of reference in quite 
modern times. We trust, now that the pedigree of one 
of the very oldest houses in Scotland has been put on a 
thoroughly historical basis, we shall hear no more of 
these Picts. They have been to the antiquaries of 
Scotland as great a snare as the Julian line has proved 
to the pedigree-makers of Italy. It is quite as impossible 
to trace any existing house up to one as to the other. 
Scepticism is ever useful in matters genealogical, but in 
this, as in other sciences, it may be carried too far. It 
by no means follows because Petrus de Haga, who 
flourished circa 1150-1200, is the first of the family of 
whom we have authentic evidence, that he was the 
founder of the race. In all probability he was not; 
but who were beyond him is mere conjecture. Mr. 
Russell is so well armed at all points in the history of 
the house he has studied that we are sorry to call his 
conclusions in question on any point whatever. We 
must do so, however, as to the derivation of the name. 
It is, as he well knows, a form of haga, hage, a fence 
or a fenced enclosure. He would derive the family 
name from Za Hague,in Normandy, as he says, ‘‘ No 
place bearing this name is to be found either in Scotland 
or England.” ‘This is clearly an error. There are two 
places called Haigh in the parish of Darton, in York- 
shire, and a house called Hague Hall in the parish of 
Kirby, in the same county. A search through the topo- 
graphical literature of the north of England would 
furnish us with many more examples. It is much more 
probable that the first Haig took his name from some 


| one of these English Haighs than that he came from far- 


off Normandy. Is it, however, needful to entertain 
either of these almost gratuitous fancies? May not the 
first Peter, or his unknown ancestor who had the name 
given to him, have received it from the fenced enclosure 
of his own dwelling at Bemersyde ! 
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The Chronicles of the Collegiate Church or Free Chapel 
of All Saints, Derby. By the Rev. J. Charles Cox 
and W. H. St. John Hope, B.A. Illustrated by George 
Bailey, (Bemrose & Sons.) 

Mr. Cox has been too long engazed in looking at 

churches and describing them not to know how to make 

the most of so good a brief as has been put into his 
hands and into the hands of his junior, Mr. Hope. To 
say that they have made the best of their case is to say 
no more than was to be expected. In truth, we have 
rarely seen so excellent a monograph as this, and the 
only regret that comes upon us as we read the book is 
that All Saints’ Church, Derby, in its present state is 
not more worthy of so exhaustive a volume as Mr. Cox 
has managed to produce upon the ideal church, which 
the present composite edifice stands for. As for the 
fabric itself, its early history is a perfect blank. The 
authors of this volume have found almost nothing about 
it. They cannot tell when the magnificent tower (which 
is the leading feature of the structure) was begun or 
finished ; but it seems probable that it was built in the 
sixteenth century, and, if so, it isone of the most suc- 
cessful Tudor towers in England. The nave and aisles, 
which were at one time the natural appendages—if the 
expression may be allowed—were pulled down in 1723 
in the most audacious manner by a certain Dr, Hutchin- 
son, a grandson of Bishop Hacket, who in an evil hour 
had been elected minister of the church by the corpora 
tion a short time before. This high-handed gentleman 
seems to have carried things his own way by sheer 
impudence, and we have a most extraordinary story of 
his proceedings in the destruction of the old church and 
the erection of the new in this volume. Nothing but 
the mass of masonry and its great height appear to have 
saved the very tower from demolition at the hands of 
this autocratic church restorer. The Puritans—those 
convenient persons for laying the sins of our forefathers 
upon—are credited with the destruction of the chancel, 
the smashing of the stained glass, and a great deal else 
in the way of vandalism; but the doctor of divinity 
with episcopal blood in his veins outdid all the Puritans 
of his own or any former time. Great difficulty was 
experienced in getting together the money for building 
the new edifice, and it seems that the expedient, sup- 
posed to be of modern invention, of sending circulars to 
all likely persons was resorted to, and that even Sir 
Robert Walpole and Sir Isaac Newton were among those 
who were induced to send subscriptions. The carrying 
out of the architect’s designs and the rebuilding of the 
church on new lines was a much more successful 
achievement than might have been expected, for the 
story of squabbling and quarrelling is more than 
ordinarily discreditable to most of those concerned ; 
and some care must have been taken to preserve the 
principal monuments which were in the old church, and 
which have been transferred to the new one. by 
far the most curious of these is the unique wooden effigy 
and part of the tomb of one of the canons who served the 
church before the suppression and spoliation of con 
ventual and collegiate establishments by Henry VIII. 


The chapter on the bells of the church is very well put | 
together, and really worth reading by other than merely | 


local antiquaries; and the churchwardens’ accounts 
end books of orders have a value and interest for 
those who know how to read between the lines. 
volume is splendidly got up, and the illustrations are 
excellent and reflect the highest credit upon the artistic 
skill of Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, whose lithographs of 
Mr. Bailey's drawings it would be very difficult to sur- 
pass. We have very rarely, if ever, seen more exquisite 
specimens of lithography than are to be found among 
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happy combination of softness of tone, distinctness of 
outline, and delicacy of colour, it would be difficult to 
match them, The publishers are to be congratulated 
on the appearance of this splendid volume: a book 
which is likely to help on materially the new fashion 
—happily on the increase—of getting together all the 
information that is to be collected on the history of a 
parish church and printing it for the behoof of posterity. 
What would not some of us give if our ancestors had done 
this kind of thing for us five hundred years ago? 

Tur Rey. F. St. John Thackeray has reprinted ina 
neat quarto volume the papers on Lion College Library 
which he recently contributed to our columns, A 
photograph of the library, and a few additional notes, 
including one on the Pote collection of Oriental MSS, 
have been added. It cannot but form a pleasant re- 
miniscence to Etonians past and present. 


Mr. Bentiey is about to issue a new edition of Miss 
Ferrier’s novels, Marriage ia the first instalment, the 
whole of the omissions in previous reprints being now 
given. 


Amone their forthcoming publications, Dumolard 
Brothers, of Milan, announce the second volume of De 
Rossi, La Meteorologia Endogena, with plates and litho- 
graphs, forming No. xxxi. of the International Scientific 
Series; also a study by Prof. Penci, Oy Dante: 
Schiller e il Dramma ; and a small work, likely to be of 
use to the tourist as well as the archeologist, Bazzero, 
Le Armi Antiche nel Museo Patrio di Archeologia in 
Milano. 


Lord FitzHArpINce has given his consent to the very 
valuable MSS. of John Smythe, the antiquary, written in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, and the 
ancient MS. register of the Abbey of St. Augustine, at 
Bristol, which are preserved in the muniment room at 
Berkeley Castle, being printed by the Bristol and Glou- 
cestershire Arcbzeological Society. They will be edited 
by Sir John Maclean, F.S.A. 
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Motices to Correspondents. 
Mr. R. Poote Hooprr writes:—“I am collecting 


materials for a pedigree of the Hooper family. Will 
your correspondent the Rev. Richard Hooper, of Upton 
Rectory, and Mr. James Hooper, of Denmark Hill, give 
me any aid in the matter!” 

Finues Et Fripetis.—You will find the legend in 
Swainson’s Weather Folk-lore, or Brand's Lopular 
Antiquities, vol i. p. 375 (Bohn’s edition). 

R. F. Fotuett.—The words of the song were given, 
in response to K, P. D. E.’s query, in “N, & Q.” for 
Nov. 5. 

W. B. C.—The term is very common in the sense you 
mention. 

G.H, W. H.—The Clergy List mentions no such chapel. 

J. L. F.—Look out the word in any Latin dictionary. 

CorricenpumM.—6" 8, iv. 545, col. 2, 1.18 from bottom, 
for ‘* Statesman ” read Siatesmen. 


NOTICE 
Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “‘ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 


the ornaments from the bells in plate xvi. In the | to this rule we can make no exception. 
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